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lenition, Starting and Lighting 


AR manufacturers prefer to place their dependence in 
tried and responsible places. 


Much is to be obtained from “dependability”—much to be 
lost from the lack of it. 








The consistent performance of the least important car unit 
is the measure, in the owner’s mind, of entire car satisfaction. 


Atwater Kent products are standard equipment on hundreds 
of thousands of America’s best cars—their acknowledged 
quality dictated their selection — their “dependability” 
assures their retention. 
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Detroit and Muskegon 


In purchasing a car or truck, the 
buyer focuses his attention on essen- 
tials. The vital parts upon which 
depend performance must be proven 
units—such units as are used exclu- 
sively in the building of high-grade 
SPECIALIZED vehicles. 

Experienced users know the value of 
owning a vehicle in which every major 
unit is the product of an organization 
of SPECIALISTS —a vehicle that is 
guaranteed by the builder, backed by 
the SPECIALIZED unit manufac- 
turers and protected by parts-distri- 
buting stations that dot the world. 


The ever increasing demand for SPECIALIZED 
vehicles reflects public preference for proven units 


Car and truck dealers recognize in 
the ever-increasing popularity of the 
SPECIALIZED vehicle an opportunity 
to build a profitable business on 
the only foundation that is sound — 
the foundation of consumer confi- 
dence. 


More and more dealers are identify- 
ing their organizations with high- 
grade SPECIALIZED vehicles built 
of proven units—such units, for in- 
stance, as that foremost product of 
SPECIALIZATION —the motor 
that bears on its crankcase the 
Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MO;TORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, U. S. A. 


Factories: 


Pontinental 


=f Largest Exclusive 
Motor Manufacturers 






in the World 
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Domestic Sales Depend Upon 
Export Stability 


Buying power of Americans, especially farmers, 
determined chiefly by activity of export market. 
Business men at Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States meeting say industrial activity will continue. 
Complete recovery depends largely upon Europe. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


HE continued upward swing of business in the 
United States depends very largely upon the 
ability of American manufacturers to sell 

their surplus products abroad. Domestic business 
rests directly upon the stability of foreign countries 
and upon their ability to absorb a certain percentage 
of American products. The buying power of the 
American farmer, particularly, is strongly dependent 
upon the recovery of his foreign markets since a 
comparatively large percentage of the market for 
agricultural products in the past has been abroad. 
Foreign trade can, therefore, be considered as an 
index of probable prosperity at home, since its ad- 
vance or decline affects to a marked degree the buying 
power of the people of the United States. Some 
improvement has taken place in many of the countries 
of Europe, but stability has not yet been reached. 
Consequently, it is apparent that full industrial pros- 
perity is not to be expected in the United States 
~ immediately. 

The United States should not erect tariff barriers 
likely to hinder the free exchange of commodities 
with foreign nations. Europe can buy from us only 
through the exchange of goods and that exchange can 


take place only if our tariff laws are such as to 
encourage easy commercial intercourse with foreign 
merchants. 

There is every indication, viewing both the foreign 
and domestic situation, that American business has 
started well on the road to recovery and that the 
present increase in industrial activity has a sound and 
permanent basis in general economic conditions. 

These were the keynotes sounded at the Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held in Washington last week. 

The analysis of the general economic situation as 
presented at this meeting is specially encouraging 
when viewed from the standpoint of the automotive 
industry, since the constantly increasing volume of 
automotive exports during the last few months 
places it in a position of greater soundness than 
that enjoyed by some other industries. Funda- 
mentally, however, automotive exports—and conse- 
quently domestic sales—will be subject to the same 
economic forces which affect other lines of business. 
Until European stability is achieved, complete do- 
mestic industrial recovery is not possible. Thus, the 
American automotive manufacturer has a definite and 
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practical reason to interest himself in the discussion con- 
cerning methods of obtaining European stability. 

The necessity for such interest was emphasized through- 
out the big convention. It was brought home to the 
automotive industry most closely perhaps, when James 
R. Howard, President of the American Farm Bureau, 
pointed out the fact that the American farmer exports 
more than one half of his total cotton crop, almost one- 
fourth of his wheat, as well as vast quantities of other 
cereals and pork products. He then said that for this 
surplus production the farmer “must have, not only a 
market, but a profitable market” and that “because that 
market lies almost exclusively in Europe, the American 
farmer has a vital interest in the reconstruction of 
Europe.” In this way, he showed that the prosperity of 
the American farmer is directly bound up with the Euro- 
pean situation. 

The farmer is one of the largest buyers of automotive 
products in this country. We have heard much about his 
“coming back” recently. It is undoubtedly true that the 
farm market for cars and trucks is again opening up. 
But it is apparent also, that the farmer will not be buy- 
ing automotive products to a maximum degree so long as 
the countries upon which he depends to take his surplus 
production remain with budgets unbalanced and industry 
unstabilized. 

This point was emphasized by other speakers through- 
out the convention. C. H. MacDowell, President of the 
Armour Fertilizer Works, said “The recovery and main- 
tenance of a steady European market for our raw materi- 
als is one of our most important problems. . This 
nation is still primarily a producer of surplus raw materi- 
als and foodstuffs. There is but one broad market 
to-day for our surplus cotton, copper, wheat, oil, coal, 
packing house products, naval stores, sulphur, timber, 
phosphate rock and many other things. This market is 
Europe.” 

Speaking for the lumber industry, Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the Lumber Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, brought out the same idea in 
this way: “The lumber industry should not forget that 
although an export trade of 7 per cent in volume seems 
of small importance, when 93 per cent of the total pro- 
duction is marketed at home, still if the lumber export 
trade is curtailed or entirely interrupted, this means that 
the 7 per cent of the total quantity of lumber produced 
will be thrown back on the domestic market and will 
seriously upset conditions at home.” 

These views of American export trade, give to auto- 
motive executives an interest in a phase of export that 
has not been much emphasized in the past. If the opening 
and broadening of foreign markets is essential to the 
domestic prosperity of many basic industries in the 
United States, the automotive industry has a vital interest 
in lending its aid and support to whatever program seems 
‘best adapted to help stabilize those foreign countries 
which may be expected to absorb our domestic surplus. 
Only in this way, can the domestic industries, upon whose 
prosperity the automotive industry depends for progress, 
go forward rapidly to sound and permanent industrial 
activity. 


European Stability Essential 


The general expression at the convention was conserva- 
tive but optimistic in tone as regards the basis of general 
business prosperity in this country. 

Starting from the basis that European stability is a 
fundamental of permanent industrial return in this coun- 
try, the general opinion was that the corner has definitely 
been turned and that greater stability will continue to 
be evidenced during coming months. 


The increased stability of exchange was noted as a 
favorable sign, while the recent rise in sterling caused 
considerable optimism. The comparative failure of the 
Genoa conference, however, and the unsettling factor of 
the Russian problem made it difficult to predict the date 
at which complete stability is to be attained. 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., struck the keynote of the general sentiment as regards 
the present business situation when he said, “Broadly 
speaking, there has been a decided trend toward slow but 
steady improvement for several months, and despite the 
continuance of certain adverse factors, the business out- 
look is decidedly more promising than at the beginning of 
the year.” 


Better Business Assured 


This general feeling throughout the business world, as 
evidenced at this convention, is of great significance to 
the automotive industry. Our industry has made phenom- 
enal strides since the first of the year. But increased sales 
and capacity production have been accompanied by con- 
servative buying, conservative financing, and conservative 
planning on the part of automotive executives. The gen- 
eral upward trend of business, though thoroughly sound, 
has not been as rapid as that of the automotive industry. 
It has been so thoroughly founded on a firm basis, however, 
that good business for the automotive industry, and better 
business for the entire country is practically assured 
throughout 1922. 

That the automotive executive, however, may visualize 
briefly the ideas on the general dornestic business situa- 
tion held by leaders in other industries, the following quo- 
tations from speakers at the convention are given. 

Joseph H. Defrees, President, Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States: 

“Have conditions failed to improve since the close of 
the greatest war in history now three and one-half years 
ago? I would hate to think that I would go so far as 
to aver it. What I must aver is that there has not been 
sufficient improvement to justify optimism as to the future 
—to create a feeling of stability as to conditions abroad 
or as to the effect of those conditions upon this country.” 

Silas H. Strawn, Chairman of the Board, Montgomery, 

Ward and Co.: 

“The European nations cannot continue to purchase 
goods unless we purchase theirs. They cannot purchase 
our raw materials unless they have credit. They cannot 
establish credit until there is peace. There can be no 
peace until the reparation controversy is settled. Until 
then they will maintain large armies and until they reduce 
the armies they cannot balance the budgets. Until they 
balance the budgets they cannot stabilize exchange. 

How can there be any solution of international problems 
unless all the nations interested participate?” 

Dwight P. Morrow, J. P. Morgan & Co.: 

“With courage, with patience, with tolerance, this great 
country with its manifold activities should soon pass 
through its period of depression. In fact, the signs are 
many that we are already on the upgrade.” 

Arthur Balfour, Vice-President, Association of British 

Chambers of Commerce: 

“I can say to you that in England certainly, and in 
some of the other countries, we have seen the worst. We 
are reaching economic conditions where trade on a proper 
basis will again be possible, and I am very hopeful that 
before the end of the year trade will begin to flow in its 
normal channels.” 


Franklyn Hobbs, Franklyn Hobbs Co.: 


“Those of you who expect to see manufacturing capacity 
of this country running close to 100 per cent during the 
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next few years are sure to be disappointed. Don’t shout 
prosperity; work for prosperity; ‘The Lord helps those 
that help themselves.’ ” 

W. Irving Bullard, Vice-President, Merchants National 

Bank, Boston: 

“Unless there is an explosion in Europe May 31. over 
reparations, the tangle of public finances in that continent 
—so basic a factor in affecting trade—should be brought 
much nearer straightening out in the remaining seven 
months of 1922. With another harvest reaped, the phys- 
ical state of the nearly half a billion people in Europe 
should also progress nearer normal.” 

James R. Howard, President, American Farm Bureau 

Federation: 


“The agricultural gloom of December dispelled by the 
smiles of May is directly reflected in the mirror of inter- 


enough about the constantly changing conditions, to de- 
termine whether we should collect the interest on the debt, 
or cancel the debt entirely. He pointed out that by re- 
fraining from taking radical action during the next three, 
four, or five years the normal laws of economics would 
be given some opportunity to function and that at the end 
of that time we would be in a better position to act upon 
the basis of sound knowledge. In, the meantime, he 
showed, foreign trade would be possible anyhow. 

The international and commercial aspects of standardi- 
zation and the possibilities of foreign competition during 
the next few years were discussed. While there were no 
radically new thoughts brought out, the discussions served 
to emphasize again the great importance of standardiza- 
tion in gaining and holding foreign markets for American 
automotive products. 


national exchange.” 


L. T. McFadden, Chairman 
House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

“We have so recently experi- 
enced the difficulties involved 
in deflation that it does not 
seem necessary to: emphasize 
the need for caution in prevent- 
ing an over-extension of credit 
and currency at this time. 

“Our banks are doing what 
they can to control this con- 
dition, but banks need the 
hearty co-operation of those en- 
gaged in business and industry. 
We must hold tenaciously the 
ground already gained that the 
Nation’s industrial prosperity 
may be safeguarded, and our 
progress toward complete re- 
construction be not further de- 
layed.” 

All the great business inter- 
ests gathered for this conven- 
tion were seemingly agreed as 
to the necessity for the United 
States to play some part in aid- 


Analysis of foreign labor and manufacturing conditions 


show that America is in a strong position and that only 








TARTING from the basis that European 
stability is a fundamental of perma- 
nent industrial return in this country, the 
general opinion of the business men at the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was that the 
corner has definitely been turned and that 
greater stability will continue to be evi- 
denced during coming months. 

“In general, it may be noted that the 
process of normalizing the industrial situa- 
tion in Europe is proceeding slowly but 
steadily,” says Dr. Julius Klein, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. “This recovery has meant a gradual 
improvement in the purchasing power of 
countries which have long been our best cus- 
tomers—a most encouraging sign from the 
point of view of American foreign trade, even 
though it may also be accompanied by a stim- 
ulating competition with our trade in certain 
markets in the Orient and South America.” 


in a few lines can foreign 
manufacturers, including Ger- 
man, be expected to compete 
as to quality and value with 
American products. D. T. 
Farham of Knoeppel & Co., 
discussing this aspect of the 
foreign situation as related to 
American manufacture, said 
that his recent personal investi- 
gations show that the Amer- 
ican workman is superior in 
efficiency to the workman of 
any European country with the 
exception of Germany. In this 
case, the efficiency of the work- 
men is about equal. 

He said, however, that it is 
a mistake to conceive all Euro- 
pean manufacturing plants as 
old fashioned and _ inefficient. 
The best plants in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, he 
said, are equal to the best 
plants in this country and in 
many cases have added refine- 
ments and improvements. This 





ing the economic reconstruction 


means that eventually all Euro- 





of Europe. Several prominent 





speakers, including John Ross 

Delafield, formerly Chairman, Board of Contract and Ad- 
justment of the War Department, and W. Irving Bullard, 
Vice-President, Merchants National Bank, Boston, advo- 
cated the cancellation by the United States of the foreign 
debts owed to it. There was no general sentiment in 
agreement with this proposal, however. 

James R. Howard apparently voiced the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the delegates when he made the more 
general statement that “the greatest fundamental need is 
to have exports and imports of goods and services more 
nearly in balance. This in turn can be accomplished only 
by a resumption of business activities in countries now 
disorganized in order that they may have more goods to 
sell and with which to make purchases of our products.” 

The lay opinion of the gathering, expressed informally 
by individuals rather than publicly by speakers, was rather 
strongly opposed to the cancellation of our foreign debt. 
A. J. Brosseau, who may be said to reflect the opinion of 
a typical automotive manufacturer, said that after having 
heard the economists and bankers speak in favor of the 
cancellation of the loans and then having heard some manu- 
facturers speak strongly against it, he had come to the 
conclusion that, at the present time, we do not know 


pean industry will rise to that 
same level, although the process 
will take a considerable length of time. 

He pointed out also that one big factor in Germany’s 
industrial success is the widespread and efficient apprentice 
system which is in operaton and which enables German 
manufacturers to have constantly on hand a good supply 
of very efficient and intelligent workers. He also discussed 
the great industrial organizations of Europe and pointed 
out the fact that the United States is not specially ahead 
of Europe so far as highly centralized organization is con- 
cerned. 

The importance of South America as an outlet for many 
American products was not brought out at the convention. 
This is probably because the convention speakers were 
concerned chiefly with export possibilities of grain and raw 
materials rather than of fabricated products. The point 
is mentioned here, however, because the possibilities of 
the South American continent as the buyer of surplus 
American products inevitably comes strongly to mind after 
this discussion of the comparatively unstable condition of 
many European markets at the present time. Especially 
does this concern manufacturers of fabricated products 
such as those produced by the automotive industry. 
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Highways Must Be Made Self- 
Supporting 


The automotive industry must give attention to highway development or 
it will find it has been building upon sand. A greater conception of high- 
way importance demands a nation-wide policy of financing and regulation. 
Highway construction must proceed on a scientific basis in the future. 


By James C. Dalton 


WO long forward strides in relation to highway 

transport were taken at the annual convention of 

the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
which closed in Washington, May 18th. In the order 
of their importance they were: 

Enunciation by Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, of a new policy for the financing 
of highway construction and maintenance. 

The fact that a highway transport group was set up 
within the division of Transportation and Communication 
and an entire session devoted to consideration of the new- 
est means of communication. 

These two developments, taken together, mark the open- 
ing of a new chapter in the development of the motor 
vehicle. MacDonald speaks with the authority of the Fed- 
eral government behind him and he is recognized as the 
foremost advocate of highway development. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States repre- 
sents business in the broadest sense. Its membership in- 
cludes hundreds of individual Chambers of Commerce in 
every city of importance in the country as well as hun- 
dreds of other trade and commercial organizations. Any 
message sent out by it carries tremendous weight. In- 
clusion of highway transport on the agenda of the con- 
vention was a distinct concession, for it was one of the 
few purely American questions considered. Practically 
the entire program was devoted to a discussion of the 
effect of European problems upon American business. 

Evidence of the importance attached by MacDonald to 
his statements is found in the fact that he declared before 
he began that he did not intend to depart from his prepared 
address because he did not want his statements garbled. 
His declarations on this occasion were preliminary to a 
conference next week with representatives of the auto- 
motive industry and the National Association of State 
Highway Officials. Adoption of a nation-wide policy of 
financing and regulation will be taken up at the meeting 
May 24 which will be held behind closed doors. 

Translated into the simplest terms the contention of 
MacDonald is that the original cost of highways should be 
a capital charge against all the property which will be 
benefited by them while the rental, or maintenance costs, 
should be paid by the users of the roads. 

As a corollary he believes careful attention should be 
given the transport needs of each locality before the type 
of highway is determined. When a gravel road will carry 
all the traffic likely to develop that is the type which should 
be built. In other words there should be enough vehicle 
traffic to make the road self supporting from the start. 
Maintenance, MacDonald declares, should begin the day the 
road is thrown open. If that is done there need be little 


fear of destruction. The type of surface can be changed 
as traffic increases. 

Leaders of thought within the automotive industry have 
arrived at the conclusion that so long as attention is con- 
centrated exclusively upon the production and sale of motor 
vehicles, the industry is building on a foundation of sand. 

They feel that motor transport is in its infancy pro- 
vided highways are developed upon a systematic basis but 
that unless this is done they will find themselves with a 
tremendous amount of highway rolling stock with nothing 
upon which to roll it. 

Agricultural interests are exerting a greater political 
influence in this country than ever before and the senti- 
ment of the farmers is crystallizing against the building 
of anything except what they term “farm to market” 
roads. They have been led to believe that motor vehicle 
users are concerned chiefly with the construction of great 
transcontinental highways, many inches deep with cement, 
on which they can speed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from one resort to another. 

This feeling, unless it is controverted by constructive 
action, will mean a tremendously adverse effect upon Fed- 
eral and state aid for the building of good roads carefully 
thought out in trunk line systems. The farmers will in- 
sist upon having this money spent upon*the construction 
of highways which will enable them to get their produce 
to market most easily and expeditiously. 

Deep students of highway building realize that the ani- 
mosity of taxpayers against good roads must be dispelled 
and that farm to market roads must reach every corner of 
the land if motor transport is to have its full development. 
The importance of MacDonald’s opening gun in the cam- 
paign is therefore evident. He considers a sound financial 
policy more important at this time than the regulation 
of motor vehicles. Federal regulation of post road trans- 
port is not practical at this time, he feels. 

When asked by the House Committee on Roads what he 
thought should be done to regulate motor traffic, he said: 

“In my judgment we might arrive at a fair taxing of 
motor trucks employed in commercial trucking by licensing 
companies to operate over a fixed route on a fixed schedule 
with a responsibility to the public for the property which 
they undertake to transport and also for any injury which 
they might cause to the traveling public.” 

MacDonald’s views on the regulation of motor vehicles 
are similar to those of E. J. Mehren, editor of the En- 
gineering News-Record, another speaker before the high- 
way transport group at the convention here. The cardinal 
points outlined by Mehren were: 

1. That regulation should be encouraging to highway 
transport and not punitive. 
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2. That it should protect the rights of road users and 
prevent abuses. 


3. That there should be a minimum of regulation con- 
sistent with maximum economic use of the road. 


4. That there should be rigid enforcement of motor 
vehicle laws. 


5. That it is desirable, when the traffic warrants, that 
highway carriers engaged in regular transport service be 
designated and treated as common carriers and be sub- 
jected to common carrier regulation, to the end 


a. That the public may be better served, and 

b. That the business’ of highway transport may be 

stabilized. 

6. That common carrier regulations, where adopted, 
should not be punitive but should permit highway trans- 
port to develop its own inherent economies and particu- 
larly that it be not artificially 


luxury nor an incidental but one of the indispensable facil- 
ities to the life of the nation and the individual in all its 
phases. The highways are possessed of a real earning 
capacity and this must be recognized and admitted. 

“There is no difficulty in allocating the earnings of the 
highway between the different services which it performs. 
This may be accomplished acceptably by fair and impartial 
study and investigation. Up to the present too many such 
studies have been made for the purpose of determining a 
pre-determined conclusion. All the aspects of highway 
improvement are so modified by the particular and specific 
conditions of the locality, small or large, under considera- 
tion, that he is wise who will not make either general or 
dogmatic assertions. 

“Many of these assertions which have been accepted as 
almost axiomatic, fall down as soon as examined in the 
light of real facts. For example, it has been accepted 

as a to-be-rigorously ob- 





penalized and handicapped in 


served tenet that highway 





favor of competitive forms of 
transportation. 

The meeting of the highway 
transport group brought out 
practically all the automotive 
men in attendance at the con- 
vention. They included Al- 
fred H. Swayne, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors 
Corp.; F. A. Seiberling, pres- 
ident of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co.; F. C. Van Cleaf of the 
Goodrich Co.; Alfred Reeves, 
J. M. Marvin and Pyke John- 
son of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, 
M. L. Heminway, general 
manager of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers As- 
sociation and A. L. Viles, gen- 
eral manager of the Rubber 
Association of America. 

A. J. Brosseau, president of 
Mack Trucks, Inc., and a 


be helped. 


T must be remembered, in discussing the 

contention of the railroads that motor ve- 
hicles should bear a greater proportion of the 
cost of highway building, that whereas a 
railroad’s right of way is for its exclusive 
use, the highway is for the free use of every- 
body and everybody benefits from it. 

Obviously, sound economics demand that 
we allow each type of transport to develop 
its utmost economies and find its place in 
the transport system in accordance with the 
advantages it offers the public. If an earlier 
form of transport suffers thereby it cannot 


While it is conceded that motor transport 
is in its infancy, this fact stands out: 
railroads of the country paid approximately 
$276,000,000 in taxes in 1921 upon an esti- 
mated valuation of $19,000,000,000. The mo- 
tor vehicles of the country paid approximate- 
ly $262,000,000 in taxes in 1921 upon an esti- 
mated valuation of $9,000,000,000. 


bonds shall be issued for a 
shorter period than the life 
of the road. 

“Again, suppose that capi- 
tal is borrowed to establish a 
business. Is it an evidence 
of unsound financing that the 
owner has continued to carry 
the original investment using 
his earnings to maintain and 
to increase the value of the 
plant by enlargements and 
betterments ? 

“The term ‘permanent 
roads’ is a fallacy which is 
responsible for more or less of 
the unsound theory which 
has been advanced with refer- 
ence to bond issues. There 
are certain of the essentials 
of road construction that can 
be so built that the deteriora- 
tion is so slow that they may 
be properly termed perma- 


The 





director of the Chamber of 


nent. Road surfaces of what- 





Commerce of the United 

States as well as of the N. A. C. C. presided. He has long 
been a student of highway economics and he stressed the 
importance of the meeting in his opening remarks. It 
was his thought that any message from the United States 
Chamber would carry great weight throughout the country. 

The first speaker was MacDonald. Among the points he 
made were the following: 

“The whole future of our nation will be largely modified 
and determined by the factor of transportation in the 
sense of covering all forms of interchange. 

“There are no precedents from which we may accurately 
estimate the cost of providing the necessary improved 
highways but the financial aspects even now are such as 
to demand the most careful and scientific policies which 
may be determined. As the costs accumulate from year 
to year the increasing demands upon the financial founda- 
tion will cause failure unless the governing policies are 
properly determined and planned for that future. 

“No reason can be offered not to plan well for the future 
for we are yet near the beginning of highway building 
activity in its major sense. 

“There is plenty of evidence that the tax-paying public 
is rapidly nearing the end of its ability, or at least its 
willingness, to act further in the capacity of a shock ab- 
sorber. There is no reason why the highways should not 
be placed in the self-supporting class. They are not a 


ever type deteriorate. Main- 
tenance should begin as soon as the surface is thrown 
open to traffic, and the higher the cost of the road the 
more careful in detail should be the maintenance. 

“There is also the fallacy of the imposition of detailed 
and arbitrary legal limitations upon the character and 
weight of the loads which shall use the roads. Proper 
regulation within certain reasonable legal limits of the 
use of the roads is an administrative matter and should be 
so regarded. Even in a single state conditions vary to the 
extent that loadings which may be carried without de- 
terioration of some road surfaces will inflict untold damage 
upon others. 

“There are many other fallacies which must be cleared 
away before we can hope to reach sound conclusions as to 
permanent policies which will justify themselves over a 
long term of years. Our total expenditures for highway 
purposes in the United States last year were approxi- 
mately $600,000,000. This is the maximum expenditure 
for one year, but even this rate will not satisfy, within any 
reasonable period, the demand for improved roads. 

“In the development of highway transportation the indi- 
viduals composing the public have equipped themselves 
with rolling stock to the extent of more than 10,000,000 
motor vehicles, to say nothing of the large number of 
horse-drawn vehicles in use, and the public as a whole is 
charged with the task of providing the roadbed. 
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“There can be no question of the service the highways 
render to the owner of the motor vehicle privately operated. 
There can be no question as to the service which is rendered 
by the highway to operator of motor truck lines and 
motor ’bus lines. There can be no question that the im- 
proved highway serves the real property in the rural dis- 
tricts. There is, although more questions may be raised, 
a real service rendered by the rural highway to the 
property within the urban limits. Or, if more acceptable, 
to the people as a whole within the cities. All foodstuffs 
originate upon a highway at some place, and the more 
quickly and directly they can be transported from the point 
of origin to these people the cheaper will be the cost and 
the better will be the quality. 

“The relative share of the cost of highways may change 
but it is difficult to harmonize with the tenets of fairness 
and equity any plan of financing which does not distribute 
some part of the cost to each of these services. 

“A proper financial policy cannot be established unless 
there is functioning an efficient highway administration. 
This applies regardless of the unit that is under consid- 
eration. 


Type of Roadway Surface All-Important 


“The selection of the type of roadway surface is the all- 
important item from the standpoint of the highway service 
and highway finance policies. The service to be rendered 
must determine the selection of the type.of highway. 
Such a selection will determine the financial policy for it 
will provide the basis for the establishment of an annual 
highway expenditure budget. The major items of the 
budget will include maintenance, reconstruction and new 
construction. 

“Reconstruction is included separately from maintenance 
for in the progress of highway improvement the replace- 
ment of old surface is usually by a higher type surface 
and consequently the road is improved beyond its first 
condition. 

“The new construction requirements in the majority of 
the States are capable of absorbing all the funds that can 
be made available so that it is in the fixing of this fund 
that the most care should be exercised. 

The budget for the State highway department would, 
of course, apply only to the State system which in general 
includes the 7 per cent system. The estimates would de- 
termine the amount of revenue needed for the year’s pro- 
gram, for the different classes of work. The amounts 
needed for maintenance and reconstruction will be deter- 
mined by the examination of the roads in the system, for 
the administration of the State highway systems has de- 
veloped to the point where it is possible to determine 
within reasonable limits the necessary annual maintenance 
and reconstruction requirements. 


Care Needed in Use of Funds 


The new construction requirements in the majority of 
the States are capable of absorbing all the funds that can 
be made available, so it is in the fixing of this fund that 
the most care should be exercised, but it should be suffi- 
cient to complete the first construction of the State system 
within the shortest period consistent with good manage- 
ment and the maintenance of competitive prices. 

The total amount as well as the division of the total 
between the three funds will vary in the different States, 
but it is believed that it will be possible to apply prac- 
tically the same principles to the raising of the total fund 
required. It is freely admitted that this suggestion is 
tentative and subject to revision in keeping with the 
studies which are now being made. Also the relation of 
urban expenditures and local expenditures must be given 
very careful thought. Outside of the cities and towns, 


however, it appears more than probable that the State 
systems will be ultimately extended to provide a sufficient 
mileage of roads to take care of all the main highway 
transportation needs of the State. 

With these qualifications, then, it is believed that a 
proper financial policy will require first that all of the 
maintenance funds be met from the revenues derived from 
the road user; second, that the costs of reconstruction be 
met from the revenues derived from both the road user 
and from State taxes, the relative percentages being 
different for different States and for the different types 
of roadways built; third, after deducting the Federal aid, 
the cost of new construction should be divided between the 
road users and other State taxes from both urban and 
rural sources. 


Distribution of Revenue 


Just how the respective revenues for reconstruction and 
new construction shall be divided between revenues from 
the road users and other classes of revenues, and how 
these costs, once apportioned, shall be divided to the sev- 
eral classes of road users and the different classes con- 
tributing to the other revenues, must be determined by 
the most thorough research and investigation, and there 
are many facts which must be given consideration. It 
has been stated that the total expenditures for the past 
year were approximately $600,000,000. These revenues 
came from the following sources: 


Per cent 
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Federal aid and motor vehicle revenues constituted 33 
per cent; the remaining 67 per cent came from other 
sources, which are either paid directly or will eventually 
be paid by State and local taxes. It is believed that a 
very considerable readjustment of these sources of reve- 
nues must be made, so that a larger percentage will be 
paid by the road user and a lesser percentage from State 
or local taxes. It must be remembered that this statement 
is not fairly representative of the funds collected directly 
or indirectly from the automotive vehicles, for our esti- 
mates show the following revenues paid during the fiscal 
year 1921: 


Federal taxes paid by manufacturers on pas- 


senger cars and motor trucks............. $115,546,249 
iabe TOMINtTATIOM TOOB. 6 oc cic cccccwvesecews 122,478,654 
Personal property tames. 0... .cccvcvsvecees 52,500,000 
Wheel and privilege license............... 3,636,543 


Gasoline tax, 17 States, calendar year 1922, 
estimated 11,000,000 


A total of $305,161,146, or approximately $30 for each 
car and truck registered during 1921. This total sum, it 
will be noted, amounts to over one-half of the total esti- 
mated road expenditure for 1921. 

Consider also in this connection the question of gasoline 
consumption. It is probable that the total gas consump- 
tion for use in operating automotive vehicles is not far 
short of four billion gallons per year. An advance of one 
cent in the price of gasoline on the annual consumption 
would amount to approximately $40,000,000. 

Facts as to the character of construction which goes 
into the road building program must also be given con- 
sideration. For over 11,000 miles of Federal Aid roads 
involving a total cost of over $188,000,000, the surfacing 
cost is 60 per cent and the remaining 40 per cent is made 
up of grading 22 per cent, structures 14 per cent, shoulders 
1 per cent, engineering 3 per cent. That is, 40 per cent 
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of the expenditures were for the permanent features of 
the road and the great part of the expenditures for sur- 
facing can be rightfully considered in the same class, for 
it is being successfully demonstrated that by supple- 
mentary construction, such as the placing of new surfaces, 
the widening by addition of shoulders, the greater part of 
the investment can be continually maintained and thus 
preserved indefinitely. Expenditures of this class fall into 
the category of maintenance and reconstruction, and if 
continuance of these two can be relied upon the original 
investment is preserved indefinitely. Therefore, little fault 
can be found with the soundness of the financing if bonds 
are issued for new construction if the original investment 
is thus continually preserved, and as a matter of fairness 
it is questioned whether during the period when the public 
is being called upon for large expenditures for initial con- 
struction, whether the attempt should be made to pay for 
this construction out of current revenues. Rather is it 
fair and equitable to distribute the cost over a long period 
of years by bond issues, or else adopt the other alternative 
of proceeding at a very slow rate with the construction 
of modern roadways. 


Uses of Highways 


It will be noted that little has been said as to the uses 
which are to be made of the highways. It must be remem- 
bered that the whole question of highway transportation 
is in its infant stages. Very careful investigations and 
studies are now going forward to determine the economic 
limitations of highway transport, which includes the neces- 
sarily adjusted highway construction. We have made 
rapid progress during the past two years toward such de- 
termination, and the suggestions which have been made are 
based upon an administration of a highway program predi- 
cated upon the results and determinations of these scien- 
tific researches and investigations. The objective, after 
all, is to furnish the cheapest possible highway transporta- 
tion, which involves both the rolling stock and the roadbed. 

Mehren followed MacDonald, taking a highly sympa- 
thetic view of the indispensable service rendered the public 
by motor vehicles. His subject was “Practical Highway 
Transport Regulation” and he argued for sane rules to 
govern operation. 

“There is need right now,” he said, “for a new consider- 
ation by both interested and impartial parties of the 
present laws to the end that there may be prepared for 
the meetings of the Legislatures next winter sound con- 
clusions as to the present statutes and the desirable lines 
of revision.” 

Mehren said it was possible to make a strong theoretical 
case against regulation of motor vehicles as common car- 
riers, arguing that there are sharp differences between 
motor vehicle transportation and that of steam and electric 
railroads. The investment in other types of carriers is 
stable and competition is difficult. 


Regulation of Common Carriers 


He asserted, however, that the public has determined 
that common carrier regulation is necessary and that 
where motor transport is heavy the public is better 
served by regulated service. He added that regulation 
offers the possibility of stabilizing the highway transport 
business by saving it from the destructiveness of unin- 
formed, fly-by-night competition. 

Mehren stated that after taking over regulation of high- 
way transport and promulgating rules to govern it, the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission had relinquished its 
regulatory powers on the ground that motor transport in 
that State had not reached the point where common carrier 
regulation was necessary. 

Discussing the contention of the railroads that motor 
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vehicles should bear a greater proportion of the cost of 
highway building, Mehren asserted that whereas a rail- 
road’s right of way was for its exclusive use, the highway 
is for the free use of everybody, and everybody benefits 
from it. 

“Obviously,” he said, “sound economics demand that we 
allow each type of transport to develop its utmost econo- 
mies and find its place in the transport system in accord- 
ance with the advantages it offers the public. If an earlier 
form of transport suffers thereby it cannot be helped. 

“Naturally, the motor vehicle engaged in common car- 
rier service must pay for the use of the road just as a . 
privately owned and operated vehicle does. A tax graded 
by extent of the use of the road is the preferable one, and 
where that does not exist a somewhat higher tax on the 
common carrier is warranted because of the certainty of 
greater use of the road. The common carrier must expect 
to pay a franchise tax.” 

In the discussion which followed representatives of brick 
and cement interests contended that there was no such 
thing as building too good a highway for any particular 
district and that heavy traffic always followed a good road. 
Exception was taken to this contention by Van Cleaf, 
Seiberling, Henry D. Shirley, chief of the Good Roads 
Board of the American Automobile Association and Mae- 
Donald. They asserted that gravel surfaces were often 
adequate for farm to market highways. 

MacDonald inquired pertinently, “What is the earning 
capacity of a highway?” He indicated strongly that this 
would be one of the cardinal points in his creed by assert- 
ing that it does make a great difference where good roads 
are built and that the railroads have learned this lesson. 

W. K. Hatt of the National Research Council declared 
that the day of opinions in highway building has gone by, 
and that construction in the future must be based on a 
scientific basis. He deprecated the number of organiza- 
tions engaged in highway work, declaring there was dupli- 
cation of effort and lack of purpose. 


Important Developments Pending 


The purport of the entire meeting was that tremendously 
important developments are pending in relation to high- 
ways and that the time has come for every man in the 
automotive industry to study the question from a broad- 
gage viewpoint if the future of his business is to be as- 
sured. This applies not only to the manufacturer but to 
the distributor and dealer as well as to the operators of 
trucks and passenger cars. 

Study of the highway transport question has just begun. 
Its importance as a factor in the industrial life of the 
nation has been recognized by the Federal government, by 
Congress and by the most important business organization 
in the country. Further conferences will be held in Wash- 
ington and a definite program will be mapped out in which 
all elements concerned in the building of highways and 
in the operation of motor vehicles can reconcile their view- 
points. 

While it is conceded that motor transport is in its in- 
fancy, this fact stands out: 

The railroads of the country paid approximately $276,- 
000,000 in taxes in 1921 upon an estimated valuation of 
$19,000,000,000. 

The motor vehicles of the country paid approximately 
$262,000,000 in taxes in 1921 upon an estimated valuation 
of $9,000,000,000. 





NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE established 

companies, operating 500 to 600 two and three-place 
machines, made 130,736 flights, covering 2,907,245 miles 
and carrying 122,512 passengers in the twelve months 
from Oct. 1, 1920 to Oct. 1, 1921. 
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More Manufacturers Adopt Flat Rate 
System of Service 


Factory service managers, members of the N. A. C. C., make flat rate sys- 


tem chief topic of discussion at convention. 


Nine factories now using 


flat rates and others preparing similar systems. Question of piece-work 
for mechanics in connection with flat rates under discussion for first time. 


tions of factory service managers who are mem- 

bers of the N. A. C. C. The convention held in 
Detroit last week centered largely on discussion of the 
problems of flat rates, “pirate parts” and better service 
to the car owner. This last subject might have been 
placed first because, after all, all other subjects are sub- 
sidiary to it. 

Edward S. Jordan, president of the Jordan Motor Car 
Co.; H. H. Rice, president of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
and O. E. Hunt, chief engineer of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co., were the speakers of the convention. Aside from 
the planned addresses, other subjects were taken up for 
discussion and certain delegates were picked out to lead 
the discussions. 

Recognition of the dealer, dealer service manager and 
the independent garage is progressing. Three years ago 
much time was given to criticism of these classes of 
automotive men, especially the independent garage men. 
At the present convention the consensus of opinion is 
that the dealer and the dealer service manager are work- 
ing along with the industry and in many service prob- 
lems they have been able to work considerably in ad- 
vance of factory departments on account of close contact 
with the customer and a realization of the customer’s 
service problems. Independent garage men are being ac- 
corded the benefit of factory information and, in a great 
many cases, are being given discounts on parts and other 
benefits that they did not previously enjoy. 


Flat Rates for Repair Work 


One topic that was of the most interest and is one of 
the most important is that of flat rates for repair work. 
Nine factories represented at the convention are work- 
ing on a flat rate system and practically all the others 
have in preparation a system of one kind or another to 
be put in effect upon its completion. 

An entirely new subject is that of piece-work for 
mechanics in connection with flat rates. While there 
have been a few sporadic attempts to introduce this sys- 
tem, this is the first time it has come up at one of these 
conventions. 

Edward S. Jordan made the first address at the Tues- 
day morning convention and confined his talk largely to 
the advantages of fundamental thinking rather than 
detailed thinking. He said that the service department 
was related to the sales department and the production 
department largely by what the sales department prom- 
ised a customer. He said that if you advertised a thing 
enough and promised enough, you could make money on 
it, provided the price is right, but if you promise too 
much the service department will have difficulty in mak- 
ing good your promises. 

He called attention to the fact that service, as it is 


CC tions of progress is being made in the conven- 


growing nearer perfection, is receiving more attention 
and more favorable mention and cited the recent adver- 
tisements in national publications and newspapers which 
mentioned service as one of the features of the automo- 
bile to be sold. He strongly advocated a single purpose 
policy and a production of one model and said that a 
multiplicity of models in one factory constituted the 
problems of a multiplicity of factories. 

A telegram from the Body Builders’ Association, ask- 
ing for assistance in formulating a body servicing policy 
and the opinion of the convention on servicing bodies, 
was referred to a committee headed by S. V. Norton, of 
the General Motors Corporation. 


“Pirate Parts” Defined 


A great deal of time was given to the discussion of 
“pirate parts.” Secretary H. R. Cobleigh stated that the 
Federal Trade Commission had defined the “pirate part” 
as one which infringed a patent or misrepresented the 
goods as original parts and therefore the term “substi- 
tute parts” should be used on all parts not made by the 
original manufacturer but not coming under the head of 
“pirate parts.” A great many companies are spreading 
propaganda through their printed literature and by 
other means advocating the use of original parts for a 
car. From the discussion it appeared that most of the 
service managers felt that the substitute parts evil could 
only be met by competition as to price and distribution. 
Harry G. Moock, assistant sales manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., stated that the Garland Stove Co. had 
suffered severely from this kind of competition and had 
practically eliminated it by going right ahead making 
parts as cheaply as possible and giving them wide dis- 
tribution. 

H. R. Rice, president of Cadillac, gave a reminiscent 
talk on his experience in the industry and said that 
service was very much better than most people were 
saying. In his belief, a few bad examples of service were 
being held up and a great many good examples of service 
were being hidden. 

The discussion of flat rates was led by F. A. Bonham, 
of Durant. After relating his own experiences in work- 
ing up a flat rate system, he went on to say that the need 
of such a system of selling repairs is so great that many 
distributors and dealers have gone on in advance of the 
factories in making up their own schedules. 

A show of hands disclosed that nine companies who 
were represented are actually working on a flat rate 
system. Really, the only point for discussion was 
whether to use a flat rate for labor and material or for 
labor alone. Of the sixteen who were either using the 
flat rate or had it nearly prepared, twelve were working 
on flat rates for labor only and the remaining four on 
flat rates for both labor and parts. Chairman Voyles 
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told of the Marmon flat rate of $265 for a complete 
engine overhaul and said that other flat rates were being 
worked out by a department formed for that purpose. 

Some discussion arose as to the cost of identical re- 
pairs in various localities. Some thought that the small 
shop without special tool facilities would take longer to 
do the jobs and so lose money, but it was generally coun- 
terbalanced by the large overhead and the high rents of 
the large establishments. Mention was made of an inde- 
pendent garage in Louisville, Ky., that had flat rates on 
all makes of cars and made money on them. Davock, of 
Packard, said that his company had worked out about 
two hundred operations on each model of the current 
cars and that these represented about 75 per cent of the 
operations. 


Piece-Work for the Mechanic 


Something practically new in service to the owners is 
the use of piece-work for the mechanic. Joseph Kenny, 
service manager of Bishop, McCormick & Bishop, Dodge 
dealers in Brooklyn, said that this system had been inau- 
gurated on the basis that mechanics were paid 65 cents 
an hour and allowed so many hours for the job. If they 
finished in less time they still received the rate for the 
time given. If they take longer they get no more. In 
Kenny’s opinion, the time on many of the operations will 
be cut in half under this new system and a great deal of 
this saving will be later passed to the customer. Fred 
Schlueter, service manager of the Detroit branch of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., in a discussion later on in the 
convention said that his mechanics were working on a 
system very similar to this and that it had worked out 
satisfactorily and the mechanics would not care to go 
back to the old system of straight time. Don Hastings, 
Detroit Hupmobile distributor, operates his shop on the 
same basis. There was considerable interest in this sub- 
ject and many questions were asked of the three advo- 
cates of the system. 

One of the very interesting talks of the convention 
was that of Don Hastings. He described conditions as 
he found them when he took over the service part of the 
business and then told of the improvements that had 
been made in the building, stock keeping methods and 
facilities for rendering good service. He said there were 
two organizations necessary to the rendering of satis- 
factory service: 


1. Selling service. 
2. Doing service. 


He told of the great help of the flat rate system and 
said that he had been working on that basis for about 
five months. He described in some detail his system of 
handling service to the customer, the policy of free serv- 
ice and replacement and the follow-up on new customers 
to insure satisfactory working of the vehicle. In speak- 


ing of the amount of time that cars were in the shop for 
repairs he mentioned the fact that nineteen out of twenty 
repair jobs were in the shop less than a day and that 
the busiest hours were the first and last hour and a half 
of the day. 

Wednesday’s session was opened with an address by 
O. E. Hunt, chief engineer of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
He thought that much real good could be accomplished 
by considering the service problems of the industry as a 
whole rather than the problems of the individuals or 
companies. He spoke at some length on the relation be- 
tween the service department and the engineering de- 
partment and said that the owner was not buying a car 
but was really buying transportation service and that is 
what the industry had to furnish him. He said that cars 
in the hands of owners were undergoing a gigantic road 
test and that one of the duties of the service department 
was to make reports of this road test to the engineering 
department so that from the faults observed in this test 
improvements could be incorporated into the design of 
future vehicles. 

Servicing cars in outlying districts where the company 
has no representative was one of the topics of discussion. 
It seems that many companies have a service contract for 
their product with independent repair shops or garages. 
A discount is given on parts and sometimes a small dis- 
count on the sale of new cars which have in any way 
been brought about by the independent garage man. 


24-Hours’ Service Disapproved 


The question of twenty-four hours’ service, which was 
advocated by Norval A. Hawkins, did not meet with gen- 
eral approval. A very few service stations in the larger 
cities are giving either twenty-four-hour service or six- 
teen-hour service, but most of the service establishments 
in the smaller towns operate on ten and twelve hours. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was devoted largely 
to the subject of co-operation between the sales and 
service departments. The topic was opened by F. J. 
Wells, of Pierce-Arrow, and several speakers gave their 
ideas as to methods of making this contact closer. It 
developed there was much need for co-operation with the 
engineering department in the planning of new designs. 
Clyde Jennings, editor of Motor Age, was called upon 
as having views which were not biased by any depart- 
ment affiliation. He said that the village blacksmith was 
the forerunner of the service manager of to-day and 
that it was up to him to build for himself a place in the 
hearts of his customers that had inspired Longfellow’s 
great poem. 

The last topic to be taken up at the convention was 
the planning of future meetings. It was suggested that 
the May meeting be held each year in Detroit and the 
November meeting be held in different cities. Accord- 
ingly Chicago was selected for the November convention. 





Davis Producing a Smaller Six 


HE George W. Davis Motor Car Co. is now in produc- 
tion on a new six-cylinder car to be known as Model 

61, equipped with a five-passenger phaeton body. The 
new car is similar to the larger model 71, but has a 114- 
in. wheelbase, as against 120 in. and uses the new Con- 
tinental 6Y engine with 34%-in. bore and 44-in. stroke, 
which has a displacement about 10 per cent less 
than the engine in the larger car, but is said to develop 
50 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. This engine has a four-bearing 
hollow crankshaft arranged for pressure lubrication and 


a chain drive for camshaft and generator. The same 
make of component parts are used for axles, clutch, igni- 
tion, etc., as are used in the larger six, these being Tim- 
ken, Borg & Beck and Delco respectively. The wheels 
now used as standard equipment are Disteel, five of which 
are furnished, the spare being carried on a bracket at 
the rear of the frame. The 31 x 4-in. tires are 1 in. 
smaller in diameter than those used on the larger car. 

The road weight of the car is given as 2645 lb. The 
price is $1,195. 
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Protecting Truck Radiators Against 
Frame Distortion 


British truck makers employ various mountings to protect radiators from 
torsional stresses and vibration. Maudslay arrangement closely approxi- 
mates ideal. Albion is good example of inexpensive flexible mounting. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


HE need for protecting the radiators of truck chassis if not well-defined leaks which cause needless expenditure. 
against the ill effects of frame distortion should be There is a close approximation to the ideal in this respect 


obvious, and yet one not infrequently observes radia- 
tors bolted down rigidly to the front or side members, with 
results which are made evident in due course by “‘weeping,” 


in the Maudslay arrangement shown in Fig. 1, where a 
spherical trunnion at each side forms the support. Ad- 
mittedly this is a comparatively expensive mounting, with 
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1—Maudslay radiator supported by spherical trunnion at each side. 2—A projecting boss, hollow and supported by 

webs, on each side plate of the Commer radiator. 3—Palladium employs a parallel-sided boss on the bottom tank. 4— 

Daimler uses two bolts and five layers of rubber to prevent distortion. 5—Bracket extension on Bristol rests on 
three short helical springs. 6—Inexpensive type of mounting on Alblon 
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its machined, parallel-sided boss integral with the cast 
bottom tank, its bronze bushing with a parallel bore and 
hemispherical outer surface, and its two-part bracket ma- 
chined within to suit the bushing. But apart from failing 
to afford any insulation from vibration, it meets all re- 
quirements, being able to take care of frame distortion in 
any direction and allowing the radiator to be easily dis- 
mounted. 

Lacking some of the characteristics of the Maudslay 
is the Commer arrangement (Fig. 2). In this case there 
is a projecting boss, hollow and supported by webs, on 
each side-plate of the radiator. Encircling the boss is a 
thick bushing of fiber, itself encircled by a steel bush, the 
whole being carried in a split bracket with a pinch bolt. 
Doubtless the fiber bushings, with their slight inherent 
flexibility, permit variations in alinement between boss and 
bracket, but they cannot fail to convey torsional stresses 
from one to the other when road surface inequalities are 
pronounced. 

The Palladium scheme (Fig. 3) embodies a parallel- 
sided boss on the bottom tank, located within a split clip 


which has an upward extension supported between square- 

section helical springs by a bracket projecting forward 
from the front cross-member. The only provision for 
counteracting frame distortion is the clearance of the 
clip extension in its bracket—a feature tending, despite 
the springs above and below, to permit hammering from 
vibration, and consequently rapid wear. 

The remaining three examples exemplifying British 
practice eliminate trunnion supports and depend upon in- 
tervening springs or rubber between the bracket extension 
of the radiator and the frame. The two bolts at each side 
in the Daimler (Fig. 4) and the single ones at each side 
in the other two cases have plenty of clearance in the holes 
in the bracket through which they pass. Of these three 
arrangements, the Bristol (Fig. 5) seems most likely to 
retain its original flexibility, for it embodies no rubber 
packing liable to perish, the bracket extension at each side 
resting upon three short helical springs located by recesses 
in the lower surface of the bracket. The sketch of the 
Albion (Fig. 6) is self-explanatory and illustrates what 
is certainly one of the least expensive of flexible mountings. 





Semi-Pneumatic Motor Truck Tire 


SO-CALLED semi-pneumatic tire for motor trucks 

which, it is claimed, possesses the characteristic en- 
durance of the solid rubber tire and much of the cushion- 
ing quality of the pneumatic, is being brought out by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. Cushioning and shock-absorb- 
ing qualities are provided by the air chamber running 
through the center of the tire, as clearly shown in the 
sectional view herewith. 

The outside design of the tire also presents features of 
interest. A groove molded in the tread helps to prevent 
skidding. In addition there are a number of side blocks 
on the tread, designed to give traction in soft going. The 
side slots between the blocks add to the resilience of the 
tire and are claimed to materially reduce gasoline con- 
sumption by breaking up and reducing the tractional 
wave. This tire fits the regular S. A. E. wheels and may 
be applied with the regular solid tire press. 


Sectional view of 
Goodrich semi- 
pneumatic tire 








NEW design of disk steel wheel 

has been brought out by the De- 
troit Pressed Steel Co. It has an out- 
side valve stem, takes a standard tire 
tube and is claimed to be lighter than 
a wood wheel with demountable rim. 
The wheel is composed of a tapered 
disk curved inwardly for some dis- 
tance and having a rim riveted to it 
so that the side ring is inside instead 
of outside the rim. 

It is stated that 
on account of its Grose, section, of 
much lighter Wheel 
weight the new 
wheel can be produced at materially 
lower cost. A certain amount of flexi- 
bility results from the curvature of 
the disk. 

The outside valve stem used with this 
new wheel is that of any standard in- 
ner tube, so that any air chuck may 
be used. There is sufficient room be- 
tween the stem and disk to permit of 
the use of the largest size air hose 
chuck. 





New Disteel Wheel 


The reduction in the weight of the wheel will result 
in lessened tire wear. 





RESIDENT of South Africa has written that, in his 

opinion, the success of the American manufacturer 
in that field may be summed up in the words “Price and 
Propaganda.” With regard to the former he says that if 
the British manufacturer cannot compete in prices with 
the American then the overseas trade is lost to them for- 
ever, and that “against the foreign product the British 
manufacturer enjoys a three per cent Customs preference, 
a sentimental preference equal to at least ten per cent, 
and the advantage of lower freight rates and shorter dis- 
tance compared with the United States. The exchange 
advantage will disappear and possibly the sentimental 
preference, too, unless kept alive by well-directed propa- 
ganda.” 

With regard to propaganda he says: “American cars 
are forever in the limelight with consumption tests, reli- 
ability trials, speed races, endurance “stunts” and non- 
stop road runs. The American exporting companies 
organize publicity campaigns on national lines and share 
half the costs with their distributing agents. The latter 
are responsible for their own local advertising.” In closing 
he says that the British may yet recover lost ground. 
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Novel Starter Armature Eliminates 
Use of Soldered Commutator Joint 


Closed end of armature coil located at what is usually commutator end. 
Separate commutator dispensed with. Two armature bearings are placed 
closer together. Simplified construction greatly reduces production cost. 


HE coils of starting motor armatures ordinarily 
b: consist of copper bars drawn out and cut off so 

that one bar forms a complete turn or coil. At the 
commutator end the ends of this bar are soldered to the 
riser lugs of the commutator. This soldered joint has 
sometimes given trouble. The starter, as a rule, oper- 
ates only for very short periods, but while it is operat- 
ing it draws very heavy currents. Any imperfection in 
the joint between the armature bar and the commutator 
may add materially to the internal resistance of the 
armature and thus cut down the maximum value of the 
armature and field current. As the torque of the starter 
depends upon the armature current, the magnetic flux 
and the armature conductors, its maximum value will 
also be materially reduced. 


Separate Armature Unnecessary 


The Splitdorf Electrical Co. some years ago started 
development work to overcome this difficulty and inci- 
dentally secure several other advantages. In the Split- 
dorf design, as illustrated herewith, the closed end of 
the armature coil is located at what would usually be the 
commutator end. A separate commutator is dispensed 
with and the brushes bear directly on the outer faces of 
the armature bars, which are turned down for that pur- 
pose. The tangs of the armature bar beyond the core do 
not run parallel with the armature shaft but at an angle 
thereto, the upper part of the bar in one direction and 
the lower part in the opposite one. 

At the rear or driving end of the armature the bars 
must, of course, be joined together. The ends may be 
placed in a ferrule and then soldered, and it is claimed 
that a soldered joint can be made much better in this 
‘way than where the ends of the bar lie in a deep groove 
in the commutator lug. It is planned, however, to do 
away with soldering entirely and make the joint by 
electric arc welding. 

The ends of the armature bars therefore serve as com- 
mutator bars. They are arranged helically and are sep- 
arated by air spaces. The carbon brushes get onto any 
particular bar gradually, and this, in 
connection with the absence of mica in- 
sulation between bars which makes pro- 
jecting mica ridges an impossibility, 
is claimed to obviate all danger of 
chattering of the brushes. The brushes 
may also be arranged to bear against 
the ends of the bars, or against both 
the ends and the outer edges, but the 
plan here indicated is probably the 
most practical one, as it eliminates the 
problem of providing in the brush con- 
struction for the end play of the arma- 
ture. 





An incidental advantage of this arrangement is that 
it permits of placing the two armature bearings much 
closer together, providing a more substantial support for 
the armature, reducing the over-all length of the starter, 
and—in the case of the usual flange mounting—the over- 
hanging length. 

Another improvement made has to do with the arma- 
ture shaft and reduces its cost of construction. The 
usual method of building up an armature core consists 
in taking a shaft turned with a shoulder and having a 
keyway cut in it. The core disks are then pushed over 
the shaft, pressed together in a press and secured on the 
shaft by “staking” or by the use of a clamping nut en- 
gaging threads on the shaft. Turning down of the shaft 
from stock of a diameter equal to the diameter of the 
flange against which the armature end plate bears in- 
volves considerable machine work. In the Splitdorf 
design, as shown in the sectional view, the shaft is of 
uniform diameter almost from end to end. At both ends 
the diameter is slightly reduced for the bearings and at 
the driving end the screw thread for the Bendix drive is 
turned directly on the shaft. The core disks are punched 
with three holes for driving pins through them and are 
assembled with end plates of heavier stock and with the 
driving sleeve of the Bendix drive, as shown. The core 
has clearance on the shaft and the armature can be 
completely finished before being put on the shaft. Thus 
the core is easier to handle in winding and occupies less 
space in storage and especially in the baking oven. 

The reason for turning the thread for the Bendix drive 
directly on the shaft is that this permits of the use of a 
pinion with a smaller number of teeth, thus giving a 
maximum reduction between the starter and engine. 

Two other advantages claimed for the design of starter 
motor here described are that the cost of a separate com- 
mutator is eliminated and that carbon dust cannot ac- 
cumulate on the commutator and cause short circuits, as 
there is such a large space between the commutator bars 
and any small amount of carbon dust that may be formed 
is thrown off by centrifugal force. 
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Do Overhead Camshafts Increase 
Efficiency in Engine Operation? 
Part I 


This design usually leads to symmetrical engine with high degree of acces- 
sibility. Contrary to general impression, there is no inherent reason why 
an engine of this type should not operate noiselessly. Four American 
makers use overhead camshafts, which are common in European practice. 


By P. M. Heldt* 


OR a number of years there has been a gradual trend 
F towara the use of overhead valves in automobile en- 
gines. This movement probably was accelerated by 
the success of aircraft engines with this valve arrange- 
ment, as well as by the publicity given this construction 
by its almost universal use on racing engines. That valves 
located directly in the cylinder head are not merely a fad 
but possess practical advantages may be concluded from 
the fact that practically all of the tractor engines brought 
out the past several years have the valves so located. 
Valves in the cylinder head can be operated either by 
tappet rods extending up one side of the engine or else 
directly from an overhead camshaft. There is a third 
method, which consists in arranging the valves at right 
angles to the cylinder axis and operating them from a 
camshaft in the crankcase through the intermediary of 
long, double armed levers, as exemplified in the Duesen- 
berg engine. This arrangement, however, necessitates the 
provision of a valve pocket on top of the cylinder head, 
and in most respects—especially as regards the form of 
the combustion chamber—it resembles more the L head 
engine than the true valve-in-head engine which has no 
valve pockets. 
The advantage of the valve-in-head engine over the L 
and T head is that the combustion space of the former has 





*Paper to be read before the summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, White Sulphur Springs, June 20-24. For infor- 


mation concerning British practice the author is indebted to M. W. 
Bourdon, British correspondent of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

















Fig. 1—Mercedes four cylinder engine with rear end 
camshaft drive 


a much more favorable form. It has less cooling area in 
proportion to volume than either of the other types, in 
consequence of which the heat loss to the jacket is re- 
duced, and, besides, the distance from the firing points to 
the most remote part of the firing chamber is smaller, so 





Fig. 2—British A. C. engine with chain-driven overhead 
camshaft 


that the flame is propagated through the entire mass of 
the combustible charge in a shorter space of time, which 
also tends toward increased power and higher fuel 
economy. The decrease in the loss of heat to the water 
jacket facilitates the problem of effective engine cooling, 
and the simple form of the combustion chamber also helps 
in this connection. The combustion chamber, that portion 
of the cylinder casting subjected to the highest tempera- 
tures, is more symmetrical, and the cylinders therefore 
are less likely to be distorted by unequal expansion. There 
is also less likelihood of the presence of considerable 
masses of metal in the upper part of the cylinder casting, 
which would be difficult to cool, as well as of the forma- 
tion of steam pockets. 

While considerable emphasis is here laid on the ad- 
vantages ‘of the valve-in-head construction from the 
standpoint of engine cooling, the majority of designers 
who have adopted the practice have done so because they 
expected from it increased engine power and reduced fuel 
consumption. The inlet as well as the exhaust valve pas- 
sages can be made shorter and more direct than in any 
other cylinder form, and the overhead valve type of engine 
lends itself particularly well to high speed operation. It 
is also claimed by some that there is less knocking 
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tendency with this type of engine, and in view of the 
greater ease of effectively cooling the combustion chamber 
this claim does not sound altogether unreasonable, but no 
definite proof of it seems to be available. 

The tendency toward overhead valve engines is re- 
flected by the analyses which are being made annually of 
car specifications. In 1914 only 6 per cent of the cars 
listed had such valves, while in 1922 the proportion had 
increased to 31. This applies to American cars. In 
Europe, the valve-in-head engine has made progress par- 
ticularly the past year. Disregarding engines of the 
sleeve valve type, 32 per cent of European models listed 
for 1922 had overhead valves, as against 20 per cent of 
those listed for 1921. Many British makers seem to be in 
a state of transition, offering cars with both valve-in-head 
and side pocket valve engines this year, and if the public 
takes kindly to the newer design there will undoubtedly 
be another increase in its representation next year. 























promptly at extreme speeds. The inertia of the valve 
reciprocating parts then becomes so great that it is prac- 
tically impossible to get the cam followers to follow the 
contour of the cams. The force necessary for closing the 
valves, which is furnished by the valve springs, is greater 
in direct proportion to the weight of the valve reciprocat- 
ing parts. In one way there is almost no limit to the force 
which can be obtained from a coiled or other form of 
spring, but in practice, if the pressure of the valve spring 
is increased, generally the stress in the material of the 
spring is also increased, with consequent greater risk of 
spring breakage. Besides, a very stiff spring puts great 
stresses upon the valve itself. For these reasons it is 
generally a much better plan to reduce the weight of the 
valve reciprocating parts in order to permit of higher 
operating speeds than to increase the stiffness of the 
springs. Therefore, for extremely high speeds, to reduce 
the stress on the valves and their springs, motion should 
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Fig. 3—Details of i anchester overhead camshaft engine. 


On the left 

are shown the top part of the vertical driving shaft and a portion of 

the camshaft, while on the right are shown the lower part of the 
vertical shaft, its worm drive and the accessories drives 


Most engines of this type used on passenger cars have 
the valves operated by tappet rods, whereas most racing 
and aircraft engines with the valves in the head have 
overhead camshafts. It is interesting to analyze the rea- 
sons for this difference in practice. 

The side rod method of overhead valve operation is the 
oldest, at least in the sense that it was first to gain any 
considerable degree of popularity. In one way it seems 
also the simplest and most natural; for all that is wanted 
for the valves is a reciprocating motion, and what means 
for transmitting a plain reciprocating motion over a mod- 
erate distance could be simpler than a pushrod? However, 
when engines get up to high speeds the problems arising 
as a result of inertia effects must be considered, and it is 
precisely to permit high speed operation that overhead 
valves are generally resorted to. The increased power 
output results directly from the increased operating speed 
and the gain in economy is also in part dependent upon it. 

In discussions of racing and ultra high speed engines 
the statement has often been made that what limits the 
speed of the engine is the inability to close the valves 
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be transmitted in the rotating form as close to the valves 
as possible, and then converted into reciprocating motion. 
This makes it plain why racing engines are so frequently 
provided with overhead camshafts. 

There is another aspect of the valve problem that needs 
consideration, particularly in connection with a view to 
passenger car applications, where engines are required 
to operate without appreciable noise. One of the causes 
of noisy operation under certain conditions is the clear- 
ance which must be given the valves—particularly the 
exhaust valves—when cold. The need for this clearance 
is due to the fact that as the engine heats up the exhaust 
valve stem expands materially, much more than the engine 
as a whole, and it must be given freedom to expand or the 
valve will not close, which is generally quickly followed 
by disastrous results. It has been argued that if the 
cams are directly over the valves the chances for unequal 
expansion and the consequent need for clearance are 
greatly reduced. In this connection the relative tempera- 
tures of the cylinder block and of the valve rods at the 
side are a factor. For instance, if the cylinders are air 
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cooled and the valve rods are so located that they are not 
greatly influenced by the heat of the cylinders and remain 
relatively cool, it is conceivable that the cylinders will 
expand much more than the rods. This difference in ex- 
pansion has the same effect as the expansion of the valve 
stems, and, therefore, additional clearance must be 
allowed the valves. On the other hand, if the engine is 
water cooled and the valve rods extend up through en- 
closed spaces within the cylinder block, rods and block 
will be of substantially the same temperature and there 
will be no difference of expansion. Noiseless operation 
does not count particularly in racing and aircraft engines. 

There seems to be a general impression that it is difficult 
to make overhead camshaft gears operate noiselessly. Just 
why this should be so—if it is so—is not immediately 
apparent. Any noise in cam gearing depends on the one 
hand on the cam outline, and this could be made the same 
as in engines with the camshaft in the crankcase; and, on 
the other hand, on the mass of the reciprocating parts, 
which, as already pointed out, can be, and usually is, con- 
siderably less than in a valve-in-head engine with valve 
rods extending up the sides of the engine. It may be that 
the impression was created in the early days when over- 
head camshafts were exposed. In all modern engines of 
this type not only the camshaft but the whole valve mech- 
anism is enclosed, so that from this point of view the con- 
struction should be as easy to render noiseless as an engine 
with camshaft in the crankcase. 

If there is justification for the belief, one reason prob- 
ably is that there are generally more wearing contacts in 
overhead camshaft gearing than in the more conventional 
type of valve gear. At each of these contacts wear will 
occur, and the play or slackness in the camshaft operating 
train therefore will increase more rapidly in an engine 
of this type than in the ordinary L-head engine. Every 
time the nose of a cam passes from under the cam follower 
there is a tendency—which is more pronounced in the case 
of a four-cylinder engine than in that of an engine with 
more cylinders—for the camshaft to jump ahead and take 
up the slack of the drive, thus creating noise. 

In connection with the older engines with side tappet 
rods the rapid wear of the tappet lever bearings is un- 
pleasantly remembered. The only means of lubrication of 
these tappet levers was an oil hole, and the excessive wear 
was probably due not so much to inadequacy of the lub- 
ricating means as to neglect to make use of them. Pre- 
sumably, with the newer engines of this type, which have 
wick or even force feed lubrication, this difficulty has been 
overcome. Of course, with some of the overhead cam- 
shaft engines tappet levers are also used, but they are now 
always inclosed, and therefore can be effectively lubricated. 
The difference is therefore not one of camshaft location 











but rather of valve 
actuation and of de- 
tails of construction. _ 

Another thing in 
favor of the overhead 
camshaft is that it 
generally leads to a 
very symmetrical en- 
gine with the acces- 
sories so located that 
they are quite accessi- 
ble and with the sides 
of the engine compara- 
tively free from ob- 
structions. 

From the standpoint 
of manufacturing cost 
the overhead camshaft 
is not a very attractive 
proposition. The pro- 
visions which must be 
made for the complete, 
oil-tight enclosure of 
the camshaft, for its 
lubrication, the en- 
closure of the drive between members of which one is 
carried by the crankcase and another by the cylinder head, 
and the lubrication of this drive, involves considerable 
expense. There are certain ways of manufacturing over- 
head camshaft engines comparatively cheaply, but these 
engines are likely to prove unsatisfactory for one reason 
or another. 

A design of an overhead camshaft engine should be 
judged from the maintenance standpoint on the basis of 
the ease of removal and replacement of the cylinder head 
for the purpose of carbon removal, and of the ease with 
which the valves can be ground. In other types of de- 
tachable head engines the disassembling and assembling 
work connected with decarbonization of the cylinders is 
practically the same as that connected with the grind- 
ing in of the valves, but this is not necessarily the case, 
and the merits of an otherwise well thought out overhead 
valve engine may be greatly detracted from if it requires 
an excessive amount of disassembling and re-assembling 
in order to grind in the valves. 

The overhead camshaft engine has not as yet made 
much headway in this country, only four cars at all 
well known having such engines at present. In Europe, 
on the other hand, many of the leading makes now em- 
ploy this type of engine, including Lanchester, Napier, 
Wolseley, Straker-Squire and Leyland in England; Bu- 
gatti, Farman and Hispano in France; Ansaldo and 
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Fig. 4—Ansaldo camshaft drive 
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Fig. 5—Ansaldo engine cross section and side view 
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Fig. 6—Napler overhead 


Diatto in Italy and Mercedes and Szawe in Germany. As 
@& passenger car engine the overhead camshaft type is 
practically an after-war product, while motor truck en- 
gines with overhead camshafts: were used by several 
manufacturers in Germany prior to the war. 

The writer assumes that the four American overhead 
camshaft engines, the Wills Sainte Claire, the Leach 
Biltwell, the Duesenberg and the Frontenac, are well 
known to the reader, as all have been described in these 
columns within the past several months; consequently, 
in the following only overhead camshaft engines of for- 
eign design will be considered. 

In connection with the drive the question of its loca- 
tion, at the front or rear, comes up. It is the almost uni- 
versal practice to have the camshaft drive at the front, 
and this location is practically standardized. However, 
it is well known that trouble has been experienced with 
camshaft drives in the past several years, and there is 
some suspicion that the fact that the drive is at the front, 
where it is subjected to the effects of torsional vibration 
of the crankshaft, has something to do with this. Since 
the introduction of engines with six and more cylinders 
running at high speeds a great deal of trouble has been 
caused by torsional vibration. Owing to the periodic im- 
pulses in a gasoline engine, the engine naturally tends 
to accelerate and decelerate periodically, and the flywheel 
is provided to minimize these speed fluctuations. The 
greatest fluctuations in speed occur at the forward end 
of the crankshaft. If the natural period of vibration of 
the shaft happens to coincide with the periodicity of the 
impulses received by this end of the shaft, a periodic 
torsional rocking motion is superimposed upon the regu- 
lar rotary motion of the shaft. After each explosion in 
one of the forward cylinders the crankshaft will jump 
ahead, only to snap back the next moment. This effect, 
of course, occurs only at certain critical speeds of the 
engine, and in engines with exceedingly stiff crankshafts 
these speeds may never be reached in regular operation. 
But where a critical speed is reached in the regular 
operation of the engine it is quite obvious that it must 
be rather hard on the camshaft gears if they are located 
at the forward end. 

Mercedes has located the camshaft gears at the rear 
for a good many years and another German maker, 
Szawe, has recently followed the example. If there is 
any part of the crankshaft that rotates more uniformly 
than the rest it is that part at the flywheel, and this 
therefore would seem to be the best part from which to 


camshaft 


take the camshaft drive. The objection has been made 
to this practice that it renders the camshaft gears much 
less accessible. This is true, but if it renders the gears at 
the same time invulnerable, what does it matter? With 
the light work the camshaft gears really have to do it 
should not be at all difficult to provide a set of gears that 
would last the life of the engine, and in that case the ques- 
tion of accessibility would not arise. 

The writer believes that anyone contemplating the 
manufacture of an engine with overhead camshaft should 
give the location of the camshaft driveshaft the fullest 
consideration, especially if the engine has six or more 
cylinders. From the standpoint of silent operation also 
the rear drive has something to commend it, and condi- 
tions are still further improved if the fan is driven from 
the forward end of the camshaft, making the resulting or 
total torque on the camshaft non-reversible and thus 
eliminating the cause of noisy operation referred to in 
the foregoing. 

One of the methods of driving an overhead camshaft is 
by silent chains, and this has been used in a few cases 
for a good many years. One of the four American over- 
head camshaft engines, the Frontenac, has this form of 
drive. From the manufacturing standpoint the chain 
drive is very attractive, as evidently all that is required 
is a sprocket or chain wheel on the crankshaft and an- 
other on the camshaft and a chain to connect the two. 
In practice, however, various difficulties crop up which 
have militated against the more extensive use of chains 
for this purpose. A single chain between the crankshaft 
and camshaft is unsatisfactory, because it would have to 
be abnormally long, and with the wearing of the links 
or the “stretching” of the chain would whip and be like- 
ly to hit the wall of the casing, unless the latter was 
made with a great deal of clearance space. Two chains, 
therefore, are generally used, one transmitting the mo- 
tion to a short intermediate shaft, which may be the fan 
shaft, and the other transmitting it from this shaft to the 
camshaft. This does not dispose of the question of chain 
adjustment, however. One way of solving this problem 
consists in driving not directly to the camshaft but to a 
short shaft at the end of it which drives the camshaft 
through a Hookham joint, and then providing both this 
short shaft and the intermediate or fan shaft with an 
eccentric adjustment. Another consists in the use of 
chain tensioning idlers. 

In the British A.C. six-cylinder the camshaft drive is 
by means of a long silent chain direct from crankshaft 
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to camshaft, with a spring-loaded jockey pulley to take up 
slack. The drive is at the rear end of the engine (see 
cut). The ill-effects of the intermittent torque which the 
chain must withstand, even in this six-cylinder engine, 
are reduced in degree by reason of the water circulating 
pump being located at the end of and driven directly by 
the camshaft; the load represented by the pump being 
positive and uniform puts the torque always above the 
zero line, and though it does not eliminate or even re- 
duce the torque variations due to cam-succession it main- 
tains a positive pressure between the teeth of sprockets 
and chain. For this reason this pump location seems to 
be worth considering no matter what form of drive is 
used and particularly on four-cylinder engines. 

On the Wolseley engine there is a short silent chain 
for transmission to an intermediate shaft directly above 
the crankshaft. Because of the shortness of this chain 
the troubles of whipping, etc., are absent and no means 
for tensioning the chain are required. 

Spur gear drive has done excellent service in racing en- 
gines. This involves a train of spur gears extending up 
the front of the engine, and one would expect it to be 
rather difficult to make such a train quiet, even if helical 
teeth were used. In racing engines the shafts of the in- 
termediary gear are mounted on ball bearings, and this 
would no doubt also be required in high class passenger 
car engines, which would make the drive rather expen- 
sive. Another objection to the spur gear train is that 
since there is a considerable number of wearing sur- 
faces, once the gears begin to wear seriously there will 
soon develop a considerable backlash, and it would then 
probably be next to impossible to keep the drive quiet. 
The gears might be so liberally proportioned that wear 
would be a negligible quantity, but the high cost and the 
rather unsightly appearance of the large gear case would 
remain. 

An advantage shared by the two methods of drive is 
that they require no thrust bearings, whereas all of the 
other more common forms of drive require such bearings. 
These involve considerable expense, including not only 
the cost of the bearings themselves but also the cost of 
machining the mountings and fitting the bearings. 

A form of drive for overhead camshafts that has met 
with success and is now used on several well known makes 
of ears is that through helical gear with axes at right angles, 
or that improved form of the same—the worm drive. The 
so-called spiral gears were formerly largely used for the 
camshaft drives of stationary gas engines and possess as 
their most valuable feature their silent operation. If made 
of liberal size and provided with adequate means of lubri- 
cation they give satisfactory service, but as there is theo- 
retically only point contact, the unit pressure at the contact 
surface is quite high and if the lubrication is not dependable 
the backlash is apt to increase rapidly. It is for this reason 
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that several British 
manufacturers use true 
worm gears for the 
drive. Worm gears dif- 
fer from helical gears 
in that the face of the 
worm wheel is throated, 
conforming to the cir- 
cumference of the worm, 
whereby increased bear- 
ing surface is obtained. 

One advantage of the 
helical gear or worm 
drive is that the verti- 
cal shaft is offset from 
both the crankshaft and 
the camshaft and there- 
fore can have extensions 
for accessories coupled 
to it at both top and 
bottom. With a bevel 
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DA is required for accesso- 
ries at the bottom at 
least. 

It is probably between 
the worm gear and the 
spiral bevel gear that 
the chief competition 
for supremacy in the 
overhead camshaft field 
will arise. The strong 
and the weak points of 
the two are practically 
the same. Both are absolutely quiet in operation—which 
constitutes their strong point—but both require means 
for accurate adjustment of their mesh if they are to 
work satisfactorily. The advantage of the worm in re- 
spect to greater handiness for the driving of accessories 
in certain locations is offset by its somewhat lower effi- 
ciency and its lack of symmetry. 

An overhead camshaft is one of the features of the six 
cylinder aluminum engine brought out by Napier of Eng- 
land some years ago. The camshaft is hollow and is sup- 
ported in seven cast brackets bolted to the aluminum 
cylinder head. It is located centrally above the cylinders 
and the valves are staggered, one being on one side of the 
camshaft and the other on the opposite side. There are two 
rocker shafts supported on the same brackets as the cam- 
shaft, and the rockers or valve levers extend underneath 
the camshaft and are so arranged as to give a greater lift 
to the valves than the height of the cam nose. 

The camshaft drive on this engine is by worm gearing. 
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Fig. 7—Wolseley overhead 
camshaft drive 
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Fig, 8—Sectional views of Wolseley cylinder head and valve cover 
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The vertical shaft is 
made in three parts, 
one carried by the 
housing at the for- 
ward end of the 
crankcase; the _ sec- 
ond carried by the 
5 cylinder head and the 
Cc ; third an intermediate 
{ shaft secured to the 
cox top and bottom parts 
D by flanged couplings. 
4 From the bottom of 
the vertical shaft the 
oil pump is driven, 
while the generator 
and magneto drive is 
© taken off the vertical 
shaft at the joint be- 
tween the bottom and 
the intermediate sec- 






































YW y tion, the worm being 
ml / combined with a 
4 ,, ! coupling flange. 
= In connection with 
N LM the Napier camshaft 


iy drive a_ description 
may be given of its 
camshaft brake, 
which is a feature 
found only on a few 
high grade engines. 
There is a possibil- 
ity that such a cam- 
shaft brake is more 
necessary in an 
engine having a worm drive for the camshaft than in an 
ordinary L head engine with direct spur gear drive to the 
camshaft, owing to the fact that the worm drive may per- 
mit more backlash in the drive. The object of the camshait 
brake is of course to prevent the camshaft from snapping 
ahead as the nose on any particular cam passes its cam fol- 
lower. As will be seen from the accompanying cut, the 
brake consists of a metal disk mounted in the housing of 
the worm gear in such a manner that it cannot rotate but 
is forced against a flange on the rim of the worm gear by 
a coiled spring in a mounting hub bolted to the worm gear 
housing from the outside. Adjustment is apparently pro- 
vided for by means of washers under the flange of this hub. 

Probably the most prominent make of small car employ- 
ing an overhead camshaft is the Wolseley. The construc- 
tion is similar in some respects to that on the Napier engine 
but is simplified. Besides, the drive of the camshaft is 
through spiral bevel gear instead of worm gear. However, 
this spiral bevel gear drive is preceded by a silent chain 
drive from the crankshaft to a parallel shaft directly above 
it at a ratio of 1 to 1 and with a very short chain. The 2 to 
1 reduction is obtained by the lower pair of bevel gears, 
which permits of the use of a small pair of gears at the top, 
thus making for neatness. It would be practically impos- 
sible to obtain this reduction at the bottom of the vertical 
shaft and still have the driving pinion on the crankshaft, 
for the reason that in order to clear the crankshaft bearing 
the pinion must be of large diameter, and this would neces- 
sitate such a large diameter driven gear that the whole 
drive would become unduly bulky. As it is, the fan drive 
pulley is mounted on a forward extension of the horizontal 
shaft and the gear type oil pump forms part of the mounting 
of the vertical shaft. The shafts of this drive are mounted 
in plain bearings exclusively, except for a ball thrust bear- 
ing on the horizontal shaft. 
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Fig. 9—Bentley camshaft drive 


This is a small bore four cylinder engine and the cam- 
shaft is supported in two bearings only. In order to reduce 


‘the unsupported length as much as possible, the two rear- 


most cams are arranged to overhang the rear bearing. 
The general arrangement of the valves, rocker levers and 
cams is practically the same as on the Napier. Both the 
camshaft and rocker lever shafts are supported by brackets 
on the cylinder head, and the rocker levers are located under- 
neath the camshaft and give a greater lift to the valves than 
what might be called the cam throw. Clearance adjustment 
is made by means of set screws in the ends of the levers 
which are locked by clamping bolts in the split ends of the 
levers. 

The spiral bevel gear drive seems to have much to recom- 
mend it for overhead camshaft engines, but it must be 
realized that in order that the gears may run together 
quietly and efficiently they must be accurately adjusted. 
As there are two pairs of gears, four adjustments are re- 
quired, and, besides, provision must be made for any want 
of alignment or relative motion due to differences in heat 
expansion between the upper and lower bearings of the 
vertical shaft. 

This problem has been attacked by two engineers of 
Bentley Motors, Ltd., an English concern, who have taken 
out several patents covering a number of design points. 
Referring to the sectional drawing herewith, the vertical 
shaft is made in two parts, which are joined together by 
means of a telescopic splined coupling. Each part can be 
accurately adjusted endwise with or in its casing. At 
the bottom this end is attained by providing the casing with 
a flange, which, instead of being bolted directly to the crank- 
case, is provided with a threaded ring. This ring can be 
screwed up or down over the integral flange and with it 
forms a flange of adjustable thickness. At the top a bear- 
ing box C can be rotated slightly by inserting a bar through 
the hole closed by plug D, and by being rotated is being ad- 
justed up or down by means of the helical slots X and nin 
screws in the casing extending into them. 

The camshaft is held against endwise motion by means 
of two thrust bearings at the forward end, and can be ad- 
justed endwise by simultaneously turning the two nuts 
at opposite sides of these bearings. It will be noted that 
the upper part of the casing for the vertical shaft is integra! 
with the camshaft casing while the lower part is integral 
with the crankcase and the intermediate part bolts to this 
lower part. In order to permit of complete alignment of 
the upper and intermediate parts of the case the bolt holes 
through the cylinder base lugs H are made oblong. The 
endwise freedom of the connecting rods on the piston pins 
permits of slight variations in the position of the cylinder 
block on the crankcase. It is thus possible to adjust the 
mesh of both sets of gears and also the alignment of the 
two parts of the vertical shaft housing. 


(To be concluded) 





HE Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., has 

issued Technologic Paper No. 206 on the Effect of 
Heat Treatment on the Mechanical Properties of 1 per 
cent Carbon Steel (spring steel). The paper gives the 
effects of varying time-temperature relations in heat 
treatment on tensile and impact properties, hardness, and 
structure of 1 per cent carbon steel, as follows: (a) Effect 
of temperature variations in hardening; (b) time of 
hardening temperatures above Acm between the Ac, and 
Acm transformation; (c) effects of tempering steels hard- 
ened in different ways and effects of “soaking” just under 
the lower critical range, and (d) comparison of oil and 
water hardening for production of definite strengths. 
Under the described conditions of treatment and test, the 
features observed are described in detail under eight 
headings. 
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New Tractor Gearsets Have Novel 
Reverse Mechanism 


Reverse accomplished by sliding differential gear sideways. Designed for 
unit powerplant construction and both provided with a belt pulley. 


WO new gearsets—one of them for a cultivator gives 
T only a single speed and reverse; the other a two- 

speed and reverse gearset for creeper type tractors 
—are illustrated herewith. The designs are the product 
of Thomas L. Fawick of the Twin Disc Clutch Co. 

The cultivator gearset is intended to be used in connec- 
tion with a final speed reduction at the drive wheels, in 
accordance with general practice in motor cultivator de- 
sign. The novel feature of this gearset is that for revers- 
ing the direction of motion of the cultivator the differential 
gear is slid sideways on the splined differential shafts, 
whereby the gear ring on it is brought into mesh with one 
or the other of the two spur pinions which are formed 
integral with bevel gears on intermediate shafts. The 
design of the gear is quite simple and the gearset is claimed 
to be a good manufacturing proposition for this reason 
and also because most of the parts are duplicated, so that 
the number of different parts is small. Bronze bushings 
are entirely eliminated in this gearset. 

The creeper type tractor gearset is similar in some of its 
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features to the cultivator type, but it has two forward 
speeds and reverse and is fitted with Twin Dise clutches for 
steering, while the differential is dispensed with. One of the 
bevel gears on the intermediate shafts is provided with two 
spur pinions, one on each side, and two large sliding gears 
are mounted on a splined shaft carrying the steering 
clutches. The shafts for the chain wheels are supported in 
bushed pilot bearings in the ends of the splined shaft and 
in ball bearings mounted in the gearset housing. 

This gearset is provided with a power take-off which 
can be thrown out of mesh when not in use. The pulley 
shaft is located directly above one of the bevel gear shafts, 
the one on the right side of the tractor, and its pinion, 
which is adapted to slide on the splined end of the shaft, 
can be engaged with the high-speed pinion on the back of 
the bevel gear. The gears are meshed and unmeshed by 
means of a pull rod extending through the wall of the hous- 
ing and locked in the “in” and “out” positions by means of 
a spring-pressed locking dog. Both of the gearsets have 
the same efficiency for reverse as for forward motion. 






Sectional views of the new Fawick tractor gearsets 
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Speeding Up Screw Thread Inspection 
by Optical Projection 


Speed and accuracy obtained in this operation by the Hartness Screw 


Thread Comparator. 


Method applied to test cutters and to locate im- 


perfect edges of gear teeth by tracing outline of a median tooth section. 


By Ralph E. Flanders* 


test screw threads, was the invention of Mr. Hart- 

ness, president of the company with which the 
writer is connected. It related particularly to a special 
means of supporting the screw between a source of light 
and a projection microscope, and a special chart with tol- 
erances indicated on it to receive the projected image. 
The combination of these novel elements made it possible 
to inspect all the significant dimensions of a screw thread 
at a single glance, indicating the degree of error in major 
diameter, pitch diameter, 
root diameter, form, lead, ; 
quality of finish, etc., and, 
more important still, the 
total effect of all these er- 
rors on the fit of the screw 
in a standard hole for any 
desired length of engage- 
ment. 

An arc lamp is ordinarily 
used as a source of light. 
Its brilliance permits the ap- 
paratus to be set in any 
suitable dimly lighted loca- 
tion, a completely dark room 
being desirable but not nec- 
essary. The small area of 
the light source also adds to 
the sharpness of the image— 
a prime requirement where 
accuracy is desired. 

The microscope is of special construction, the lenses 
having been figured by Dr. Hastings of Yale, and ground 
and mounted by Brashear of Pittsburgh. The problem 
solved in this special microscope is that of getting a mag- 
nification of 200 diameters at a distance from the oper- 
ator of about 5 ft., without chromatic diffusion (that is to 
say, without having the edges of the image show wide 
bands of color instead of clear, sharp black and white), 
and without measurable distortion. Now it is easy 
enough to meet these requirements if the screen or chart 
is permitted to be 40 or 50 ft. away, but in this case the 
magnification does the operator no good, for he must 
leave the machine and walk up to the screen to get the 
benefit of it. It is likewise easy enough to get the mag- 
nification at close range and with a sharp outline if we 
do not care about distortion; or with an undistorted image 
if we are not troubled about hazy color bands instead of 
a sharp edge to the shadow. But to get all three con- 
ditions of nearness, sharpness and accuracy of image is 


je Screw Thread Comparator, originally devised to 


Fig. 





*The Jones & Lamson Machine Co. Paper presented at the Buffalo 
meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers Association. Con- 
densed. 





1—Hob mounted for test on the Comparator 


very difficult. We believe it has been attained in this 
microscope to a degree hitherto unknown. Our success in 
the matter has been due to putting the problem of lens 
calculation and manufacture into the most skilled hands 
we were able to discover. 

Note that the machine is a Comparator, as its name 
indicates. The final standard is not the outline on the 
chart, but the plug gage whose shadow is set to coincide 
with the chart. This principle of using the apparatus as 
a Comparator will be followed in all the subsequent dem- 
onstration on the measure- 
ment of gear and cutter 
outlines in that they will 
ordinarily be referred to an 
outline on an actual stand- 
ard instead of to a drawn 
outline on a chart. The ad- 
visability of this will be 
demonstrated later. 

We now pass to the dis- 
tinctive use of the machine 
in connection with gear and 
gear cutter inspection, of 
which the simplest is the in- 
spection of gear cutter out- 
lines. 

For this work the ma- 
chine has to be entirely 
rearranged. The cutter is 
mounted on a true arbor 
between dead centers in 
front of the lens. The microscope in this case must have 
a large aperture to take in the whole tooth. A stop is pro- 
vided against which the cutting face registers to keep it in 
the vertical plane for which it is focused. 

Now to get the required degree of magnification (say 
90 or 100 diameters for the work) at a distance of 5 ft., 
where the operator can observe it and at the same time 
manipulate the work, would require an angle of projec- 
tion so wide that no lens system can be devised to pre- 
serve both freedom from distortion and achromatism, or 
freedom from color bands. We are therefore led to the 
expedient of reflecting the image against a mirror placed 
at a distance and bringing it back to the operator’s posi- 
tion, where it is received on the back of a ground glass 
screen. On the front of this the operator can work freely, 
drawing lines or erasing them, comparing the image with 
his drawings, etc., all without throwing his own shadow 
on the screen at the operating position of the apparatus. 
What is equally important, a considerable group of men 
can examine the image at close range. 

The mirror, it should be noted, is not an ordinary one 
with a “silvered” or amalgam back, but has an actual 
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Fig. 2—Front view of fixture for projecting spur gear 
or Fellows cutters 


deposit of silver on its front surface from which the re- 
flection is made. This is the same method as is used in 
coating the parabolic mirror used in reflecting telescopes. 
This gives a more nearly total reflection of the light, and 
above all avoids the double reflection from both front and 
back faces of the ordinary mirror. The accuracy of the 
result can be judged from the fact that with a magnifica- 
tion of 100 diameters differences of 0.0001 in. can be 
detected. 


Testing Regularity of Teeth 


What use can be made of the machine set up as shown 
for projecting a form cutter? A most direct and valuable 
use lies in testing the regularity of the teeth, one with an- 
other. If the outline of the first tooth projected is care- 
fully drawn on the screen, successive teeth may be in- 
dexed around into position and compared with the first one. 
By this means we may discover differences in outline, 
whether due to hardening distortion or inaccurate grind- 
ing; and also any run out of the teeth whether sidewise 
or radially. Furthermore, the teeth of a cutter giving 
satisfactory results may be compared with one which is 
not satisfactory and the reasons determined. By reversing 
the cutter on the arbor it can be determined whether or 
not the tooth outline is symmetrical. All the above deter- 
minations result from the use of the machine as a 
Comparator. 

The use of this or any other projection apparatus fo2 
the direct comparison of tooth outlines with diagrams 
drawn to an enlarged scale is a more difficult matter— 
more of a laboratory job than an ordinary shop process. 
In the first place we would either have to replace the sil- 
vered plate glass mirror with one more nearly optically 
perfect (which might cost two or three hundred dollars) 
or place the screen at a great enough distance from the 
lantern to get the required magnification directly. The 
latter solution throws away the advantages of the mirror 
and ground glass screen just enumerated. 


Some Precautions to Be Taken 


Besides this, a very high degree of accuracy in the loca- 
tion of the work holder, microscope and screen with refer- 
ence to each other would be necessary. All must be 
centered on the same optical axis at the proper distances, 
and the screen must be perpendicular to that axis. Then 
all must be firmly held to prevent accidental shifting by 
jar or otherwise. The most practical way of effecting this 
would be to place in the focal plane of the machine an 
object of known and easily measurable dimensions, pro- 
vide on the screen an outline of it drawn to the scale de- 


the cutting edge in the focal plane. 


Fig. 3—Rear view of the same apparatus 


sired, then focus and shift the screen until the image and 
outline match. Any other outline in this same focal plane 
will then be correctly magnified on the screen. But the 
screen must not be shifted, nor can the work be focused 
anew, nor the microscope be screwed in or out. To do any 
of these things would throw the image out of scale. 

The work, however, can be shifted in the focal plane to 
match the diagram, or the microscope can be adjusted in 
a plane perpendicular to the optical axis to obtain the same 
result. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a hob mounted to be tested on the 
Comparator. Here the additional element of lead vari- 
ation has to be considered, and this is taken care of by 
mounting the hob, its arbors and the centers on which it is 
mounted in a frame which rolls on ball bearings in tracks, 
machined in the base of the device. The advance of each 
tooth is measured by matching it with the outline on the 
chart, and reading the axial distance moved from the 
micrometer, or by means of Johansson blocks, or both. 


Excellence of Microscope Objective 


The center line of the hob must be set at the proper 
angle to bring the face of the tooth to be inspected as 
nearly as possible in the focal plane. This angle is pre- 
sumably the helix angle of the hob measured at or near 
the pitch diameter. A stop is preferably used to locate 
In expert hands the 
stop can be omitted, as bringing the outline to a sharp 
focus indicates that it is within less than .001 inch of the 
required position. A movement of this amount either way 
will blur the outline. This, incidentally, shows the ex- 
cellence of the microscope objective. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 are shown front and rear views re- 
spectively of a fixture for projecting spur gears or cutters 
of the Fellows Gear Shaper variety. It is shown with a 
cutter mounted in place in Fig. 3. It consists simply of a 
frame carrying a stud on which the gear or cutter is 
mounted, and an index pin or spring plunger carried in a 
holder adjustable for diameter, having a conical point to 
engage and locate the tooth space. The stud on which the 
gear or cutter is mounted is cut away to give two fixed 
contacts on the side toward the index pin, and one with 
spring pressure behind it on the opposite side. In the 
case of gears with holes varying in diameter, this insures 
a nearly uniform presentation of the teeth to the micro- 
scope. 

Going back now to Fig. 3 and the testing of the gear 
shaper cutter, the following important points should be 
noted: The tops of the teeth are not ground square but 
at an angle of 5 deg., so that it is necessary to set the at- 
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Fig. 4—Showing use of needle in exploring the outline 
of an intermediate section of the gear 


tachment at that angle on the work table of the machine 
to bring the cutting edge uniformly into the focal plane. 
Secondly, in comparing one cutter with another, owing to 
the nature of the relief on the cutter, the image must be 
brought to a focus, not by shifting the cutter along the 
optical axis by the regular focusing screw, but by shifting 
the cutter along its own axis which is at an angle of 5 
deg. with it. Otherwise the comparison will be worthless. 

Two kinds of test may be made with the gear shaper 
cutter. The first is for indexing. In this test an outline 
of one of the teeth is drawn on the screen, and then suc- 
cessive teeth are indexed past this outline and the amount 
of variation in position is noted. 


Comparison of Teeth Outline 


The other and perhaps more interesting test is for com- 
parison of the outlines of the different teeth on the same 
cutter, or with those of another cutter, or with a standard 
made for the purpose. In this case the accurate index pin 
previously used is replaced by one having a point slightly 
eccentric. By turning this pin the cutter may be very 
delicately rotated to bring the image of each tooth to an 
accurate match with the drawn diagram, irrespective of 
any slight errors in indexing. Besides the precautions 
mentioned above, other points inherent in the involute sys- 
tem must be observed. The thinner tooth of the ground 
down cutter as compared with the new one is an essential 
for theoretical accuracy, and not a mistake. Within cer- 





Fig. 6—The whole apparatus at work with gear 
mounted in fixture shown in Fig. 3 


Fig. 5—Showing effect of a roughly formed templet 
applied to the surface to be outlined 


tain limits changes in shape at the fillets, or anywhere 
below the base circle of the cutter, do not affect the acting 
surfaces of the cutter or of the gear cut. In the event of 
an attempt to compare cutter outlines with drawn dia- 
grams, due regard must be had in this case as in all others 
to the precautions mentioned early in the paper. In this 
case also the most satisfactory use of the machine is as a 
Comparator, to compare outlines with each other or with 
a standard, rather than with an unregistered diagram. 
So far we have been talking about projecting cutter out- 
lines, a problem which is comparatively simple, owing to 
the sharp, definite character of the cutting edges. When 
we come to gears themselves, however, the problem is a 
serious one. The edge is rubbed over on the entering side 
of the cut and provided with burrs on the other side, 
which cannot be removed with any assurance that the true 
outline wili be retained. Worse than this, many gears, 
especially in automobile work, have the teeth chamfered 
at one or both edges, thus making a reliable outline im- 
possible. Until recently, the best method available was 
to clamp a thin sheet of metal between two thicker blanks 
of the same material and cut teeth in all at the same time. 
This produced a thin templet, practically free from burrs, 
and of correct outline, and thus suitable for projection. 
This was all right theoretically, but such a gear could not 
be tested in actual running, nor could it be compared with 
one which had been run. The problem was thus practically 
unsolved. What was needed was some method of project- 


Fig. 7—The image of the gear teeth projected on the 
screen 
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ing and tracing the tooth outline on any section from one 
end to the other. This difficult problem was solved in a 
very simple and beautiful way by Messrs. Beardsley and 
Porter of our organization. 

If a gear with ground, lapped, or otliarivise polished 
tooth surfaces is placed in the device shown in Fig. 3, and 
the device clamped on the work table so that it makes a 
slight angle with the optical axis (say 1 deg.) in a di- 
rection whieh*tends to display the tooth surfaces to the 
microscope, we notice an interesting thing. The diagram 
on the screen tends to show an outline on the focal plane, 
whether that be located close to one end of the tooth or 
somewhere midway. This is due to the fact that the 
microscope tends to define anything in the focal plane and 
confuse everything else. Owing to the “thinness” of the 
focal plane of these special microscopes, the infinitesimal 
details thus picked out tend toward a sharp outline, but 
yet not sharp enough for practical purposes. How shall 
this outline be developed? 

It was done in a most simple manner. As shown in 
Fig. 4, a needle was mounted and focused in the plane it 


was desired to explore, and then the tooth outline was. 
traced by its point. The junction of the point and its re- 


flection, as shown, furnished a location for the surface 
measurably accurate within .0001 in.; and it made possible 
the rapid drawing of the outline with nearly this degree 
of accuracy. With the outline once drawn, other teeth of 
the same gear, or of other gears, can be likewise indicated 
with the moving needle point, and satisfactorily compared 
with the drawn outline. 


For extreme accuracy the reflected image of the needle 
is required, but this does not confine the use of the process 
to highly polished surfaces. Even roughly cut, hardened 
gears, with the black of the furnace on them, show some 
reflection under the glare of the arc. It is our conclusion 
that, in general, any ordinary gear will show reflection 
enough to allow measurement in reasonable proportion to 
the accuracy of the surface measured. 

Variations of this method were developed later. For 
instance, Fig. 5 shows the effect of a roughly formed 
templet applied to the surface to be outlined. That sur- 
face is not indicated,‘as might be supposed, by the adjacent 
tooth outline shown That is merely the reflection of the 
templet. The real tooth-shape lies midway between the 
two outlines and would have to be so drawn. With a some- 
what more accurately made templet this method might 
well be used in practice. 

What promises, however, to be the most practical appli- 
cation of this principle is embodied in the device shown 
mounted above the index pin in Fig. 3. Here we have a 
whole battery of needles laid side by side in the shallow 
groove of a suitable holder and held in place by a sheet 
rubber pad between them and a rotatable spindle (shown 
in the illustration as a small twist drill.) When a gear 
is mounted in the fixture as shown and the spindle is re- 
volved between the fingers, the needles approach the tooth 
outline, stopping in contact with it for its entire length 
from top to root. Fig. 6 shows the whole apparatus at 
work, with the inspector in the operating position, and 
Fig. 7 shows the image on the screen. 





An Improvement for Rear Signal Lights 


UTOMATIC rear signals for automobiles have rapidly 
increased in use during the past year, especially in 

the cities, and some of their defects are beginning to at- 
tract attention. When a car is equipped with such a signal 
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Details of dash indicator lamp for rear signal light 


the driver naturally relies upon it, but if it is in the form 
of a signal light mounted on the rear of the car there is 
nothing to show him whether it really operates. Some of 


the signals which have been put out are said to be rather 
cheaply made and not to warrant this reliance. The Na- 
tional Lamp Works have now brought out a small dash 
indicator lamp to be wired in such a manner that it is 
momentarily connected in circuit with the signal lamp 
when the circuit of that lamp is closed by the operation 
of the brake or clutch pedal. The arrangement is shown 
by the diagram herewith. A device has also been worked 
out to be used in cases where it is desired to give warn- 
ing to drivers in the rear that the car is to be turned to 
the right or left.. This necessitates three signal lamps 
and two switches, one of them a two-point switch, but only 
a single dash indicator lamp. The indicator lamps remain 
in circuit only for a moment and not for the entire period 
that the signal lamp is alight. 





Safety Fuel Valve 


N automatic valve designed to protect the engine in 
case the oil circulation fails or becomes inadequate 

for any reason has been placed on the market by the Xplo 
Corp. of Indiana under the name of the Xplo automatic 
gas control valve. It consists of a diaphragm valve in- 
.serted in the gasoline line. Evidently a valve of this kind 
is applicable only to engines having a pressure lubricating 
system. A lead from the pressure system is connected to 
the diaphragm chamber. A conical valve is secured to the 
center of the diaphragm and is held in the closed position 
by a coiled spring within its hollow shank. When the pres- 
sure of the oil against the diaphragm exceeds the pressure 
of the coiled spring the valve will be opened and the gaso- 
line can flow from the vacuum feed chamber to the car- 
buretor. Should the oil pressure drop below 1% lb. p. sq. in. 
the fuel valve will shut automatically and prevent the de- 


livery of more fuel to the carburetor, thus protecting the 
engine bearings against burning out. 
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Automotive Transportation for the 
Farmer Has Hardly Begun 


Highway transportation system program of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials calls for 186,700 miles of improved highways. 
69,100 miles under construction or finished. Program will be completed 
in 15 years and will open up a vast rural market for motor truck sales. 


By William C. Markham* 


has hardly begun despite the fact that there were 

1,346,000 trucks in use over our highways in 1921. 
When we realize, however, that already 12,000 trucks 
are used in the country to take farmers’ children to 
school, that hundreds of motor express lines with regu- 
lar schedules have been established, that 6,000,000 head 
of cattle were transported by truck in 1921, it is suffi- 
cient to indicate the possibili- 
ties of automotive highway 


Tn: use of automotive transportation by the farmer 


automotive transportation in short line hauls, but an in- 
vestigation among the 1,500,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, which is co-operating with 
the Association of State Highway Officials, shows that 
within the past three years farmers in some States have 

about giving up their own trucking. 
The establishment of an adequate automotive high- 
way transportation system has made this possible and 
the advantages are many, 





principally the saving in time 





transportation. 

Some idea of the scope of 
the program of the American 
Association of State Highway 
Officials for a highway trans- 
portation system, which is, we 
believe, the foundation for al- 
most unlimited possibilities of 
the utilization of trucks for 
farmers, may be secured from 
a paragraph description of the 
work to be done. Actual work 
has been under way now for 
two years and the program is 
not merely one on paper. 

The highway transportation 
system throughout the United 
States is 186,700 miles, of tation. 
which 69,100 miles have al- 


R. MARKHAM predicts that the next 

five years will bring about such strides 
in highway transportation that the average 
farmer will get his mail twice a day instead 
of once and that he will be served by high- 
way transportation fleets making daily de- 
liveries and offering 24-hour service to him empty. 
in the shipment of produce to the city. 

The writer also believes that with the com- 
pletion of the program, already under way, aid in developing highway 
giving the farmers of the United States an 
adequate highway transportation system 
over which they can have a regular automo- 
tive transportation service, the possibilities 
of sales by truck manufacturers in the trans- 
portation field will be almost beyond limi- 


of the farmer, and the saving 
of the uneconomical loss sus- 
tained by a farmer when he 
gets in his truck and goes to 
town for some sort of repairs 
or takes a load of produce in 
to the city, returning home 


So firmly has Congress been 
“sold” on the idea of Federal 


transportation that I feel that 
it is a safe prediction to state 
that the question of Federal 
aid in the future, as a policy, 
is as thoroughly intrenched as 
rural mail delivery. 

As a prediction for the fu- 
ture the writer is also willing 





ready been improved or are in 





various stages of construc- 

tion. This program of 186,700 miles constitutes only 
approximately 7 per cent of the road mileage of the 
states but is a representative 7 per cent of roads in each 
state. In other words, the first 7 per cent of good roads 
improved in each state are those roads which best serve 
the rural districts and afford a connecting link in each 
state for a national highway automotive transportation 
system. That part of the mileage which has been con- 
structed by the use of Federal aid has been done at an 
average cost of $18,000 per mile, of which the Federal 
Government has contributed 4214 per cent and the States 
571% per cent. 

Investigation has shown clearly that up to a distance 
of 150 miles truck transportation is superior to railway 
transportation and it is only by the development of a 
national highway transportation system that the great- 
est amount of benefit can be derived by the farmers. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the advantages of 





*Representative of the American Association of State Fighway 
Officials and affiliated with the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


to hazard a prediction that 
the next five years will bring 
about such strides in highway transportation that the 
average farmer will get his mail twice a day instead 
of once. He will also be served by highway transporta- 
tion fleets making daily deliveries and offering 24-hr. 
service to him in the shipment of produce to the city. 

There is no better way to approach a study of the 
necessity for proper highway construction and upkeep 
of roads than an investigation of the cost of highways in 
relation to the cost of the methods used for transporta- 
tion over them. Comparing the funds used for the con- 
struction of roads and the public’s money tied up in 
highway rolling stock of a motorized character, we find 
some very interesting comparisons. 

Placing a value of $1,500 on each truck and $750 on 
each passenger car, we find that in 1910 the value of the 
motor vehicle investment was $386,250,000. That year 
we spent for new road construction $95,000,000. The 
States expended for new construction from 1910 to 1916, 
inclusive, $1,056,000,000, but the motor vehicle invest- 
ment had jumped to $2,822,250,000. The entire funds for 
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road construction from 1910 to 1921, inclusive, was 
$2,526,000,000, while motor vehicle investments in 1921 
had reached the peak of $8,322,000,000. Some idea of 
the strides that are being made in highway transporta- 
tion systems may be gained from the fact that last year 
a total of $600,000,000 was spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, States and counties on its highway system. 

For the future the outlook for a continuous and steady 
growth of our program is exceedingly bright. The Dunn 
bill appropriating $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and $75,000,000 for the following year, 
which is receiving the active support of our association, 
passed the House on May 1 and is now up for conference 
with the Senate, with the practical assurance that the 
appropriation will be passed to carry on the Federal aid 
program adopted under the National Highway Act. 

To date something like $350,000,000 has been appro- 
priated by the Federal Government during the past five 
years in the national highway transportation system. A 


careful survey of the probable time necessary to com- 
plete the first step in the building of good highways 
throughout the country, which includes but 7 per cent 
of the total mileage shows that the first 7 per cent of 
good roads aggregating 186,700 miles, can be completed 
in 15 years if the Federal appropriations aggregate as 
much as $75,000,000 per year. On an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 per year, which is the sum recommended by 
the association, the first link of national highways could 
be completed in ten years. 

With the completion of this program, already well 
under way, giving to the farmers of America an ade- 
quate highway transportation system, over which they 
can have regular automotive transportation service, I 
feel perfectly confident in making the assertion that at 
the present time the use of automotive transportation 
by the farmer has hardly begun and the possibilities of 
sales by truck manufacturers in the transportation field 
are almost beyond limitation. 





New Automotive Lighting and Ignition Switch 


NEW lighting and ignition switch which has the 
operating levers placed at the end of long, rigid 
rods by means of which the actual switch mechanism is 
operated, has been brought out by the Briggs & Stratton 
Co. The extended handles make it possible to mount the 
face plate of the switch and the levers on the dash, while 
the actual switch mechanism is placed under the hood, 
usually on the bulkhead, where the switch terminals are 
easily accessible. This construction frees the space im- 
mediately behind the dashboard of the usual conglomer- 
ation of wiring. 

The advantages of the new switch are self-evident. 
With all the switch connections under the hood, trouble 
in the ignition or lighting system can be more readily 
located, fuses more quickly replaced and other changes 
made. The complete chassis can be wired before the 
body is fitted, and thus a material saving effected in both 
the time of assembly and the amount of wire required. 

The operating parts of the Basco extended handle 
switch (as the device is called) are of the same general 
design as those of other switches manufactured by the 





Briggs & Stratton efec- 
trical switch and _ face 
plate 


Briggs & Stratton Co. The dash plate can be furnished 
in any shape to conform to the general arrangement and 
style of other instruments to go on the dash. 





Star Rebound Controller 


The Star rebound 
controller 





SPRING rebound check of the type comprising two 

co-acting friction members, one stationary and the 
other rotatable, is being made under the name of the 
Star rebound controller, by the Kulas-Snyder Mfg. Co. 
It comprises four working parts, viz., the rotating drum 
A, the belt B, the spring C, and the swivel hook D. The 
resistance to rebound is produced by the friction between 
the self-lubricating wood drum A and the conical 
stationary friction plate E. This resistance may be ad- 
justed by means of the star spring F and cap screw G. 
There is a combined indicator and lock on the cap screw 
which turns with it and engages into any of five locking 
depressions on the star spring. The object of the coiled 
spring is to keep the belt taut when the chassis spring 
compresses. The inner end of the coiled spring is secured 
to the spring collar which is mounted on the center bolt 
so that it can slide but not rotate on same. The large 
area of the friction surface and the means provided for 
taking up play due to wear should assure long life of the. 
device. 
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France May Make Use of Alcohol 
Mixture Compulsory 


Use of alcohol mixture as a so-called national fuel would reduce gasoline 
imports and stabilize the wine and sugar beet industry by utilizing the sur- 
plus product converted into alcohol. Plan tax on all wine and cider mar- 
keted to enable the alcohol mixture to be sold as cheaply as gasoline. 


become compulsory in France. Various interests 

in France have been attempting to find an assured 
market for the alcohol distilled from sugar beets, sur- 
plus wines and other vegetable products. The quantities 
of such alcohol produced in any year fluctuate according 
to whether the respective crops are excessive or deficient; 
and these fluctuations have been very detrimental from 
the standpoint of the growers. The growers would like 
to be assured against over-production by an arrange- 
ment which would always enable them to convert their 
surplus into alcohol at remunerative prices. 

During the war the necessity of alcohol production for 
use in the manufacture of munitions came into promi- 
nence; and accordingly the persons interested in the 
manufacture of alcohol can claim that as a matter of 
national defense France must have an assured supply 
at all times. The wine growers have procured legislation 
which prevents the sale of beet alcohol for use in the 
production of potable beverages, thus reserving for their 
wine alcohols the most remunerative French markets. 

The French Government itself has been forced to pur- 
chase alcohol and relieve the strain upon the producers 
and is now said to hold nearly 1,000,000 hectoliters. The 
production of alcohol during the months of October and 
November, 1921, is shown by the following table: 


(Hectoliter = 26.4 U. S. Gallons) 


Tv use of a State-produced gasoline substitute may 





Hectoliters 

Te EE Er 33,246 
Ciders and Perry.......s.ce0- 50,832 
Fruit. and grape pulp........ 68,892 
PD? tencsccvenkdnsteendaed 31,482 
8 ee ere rT 242,289 
NE ia a we wm cacgie mana aes 12,515 
Other substances............. 338 

Pt tckeircaiae np aememeden 439,594 


A French official commission was appointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, by the Ministry of Finance to fix the price 
of alcohol derived from the current beet crop. 

The solution which has been hit upon for disposing of 
the excess stocks of alcohol and providing a regular mar- 
ket for it in the future is the enforced use of alcohol as 
an adulterant of gasoline. There have been earnest ef- 
forts and continual propaganda, in favor of a so-called 
“carburant national,” i.e. a mixture of gasoline and alco- 
hol which would reduce the dependency of France upon 
the United States, England and Holland for mineral oils, 
and would furnish a profitable outlet for locally pro- 
duced alcohol. 

During the early days of.April, 1922, a national con- 
gress was held at Beziers (Department of Herault) in 


this consular district, attended by authorized represen- 
tatives of the beet alcohol interests and the wine alcohol 
interests. Elaborate automobile and cyclecar tests were 
held at great expense, in order to prove the practical 
value of the formula which has been developed for the 
carburant national. This formula, which represents the 
results of protracted research by several French scien- 
tists, is now associated with the name of M. Godchot, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Science of the University of 
Montpellier, Montpellier being situated in the heart of 
the wine region. It is as follows: 


REE ne eRe Fey aE ne 900 
Alcohol at 95 deg.............. 100 
eT ee 17.5 
ee eee Tree 37.5 


As a result of the Beziers conference it is claimed that 
the utility of this formula is completely vindicated, and 
the conference also resulted in the adoption of an agree- 
ment, or concordat, between all the interests involved, 
for national legislation to compel the substitution of the 
new mixture throughout France in the place of gasoline 
for all purposes. 

The difficulties have hitherto been that the price of 
the alcohol has been somewhat higher than the price of 
gasoline so that the resulting mixture would be some- 
what more expensive than gasoline. Under the terms of 
the Beziers concordat, the French Government would 
establish a national alcohol office possessing a monopoly 
of the purchase and sale of alcohol, and this office would 
produce the carburant national. It would be subsidized 
by a tax of one franc per hectoliter on all wine marketed 
in France and of 50 centimes per hectoliter on all cider 
marketed. It is claimed that the resulting funds could 
be used to reduce the price of alcohol to such an extent 
that the ultimate consumers of the new mixture would 
not suffer financially. It would thus appear that the wine 
and cider consumers of France would ultimately pay in 
the share of a slightly increased price of wine for a 
subsidy which would keep the alcohol industry afloat 
and would diminish by at least 10 per cent the French 
importations of gasoline. 

The movement appears to be politically very strong, 
and there is said to be a strong possibility that legisla- 
tion will be enacted which will result in the replacing of 
gasoline throughout France henceforth by a mixture con- 
taining 90 per cent gasoline and 10 per cent alcohol. 
The weakest point in the project seems to be the amount 
of the wine tax which would be necessary to reduce the 
price of alcohol to a level with that of gasoline. It is 
feared in some quarters that the tax of one franc per 
hectoliter on wine would not yield a sufficient fund to 
provide the necessary subsidy. 
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American Manufacturers Must Co- 
operate With Latin Distributors 
South America offers ready market for the one-ton truck and short wheel- 


base taxicab. Good roads campaign opening up a large automotive mar- 
ket. Inadequate transport systems must be aided by motor bus lines. 


OT so many years ago-there existed in the United 
N States of North America the same road conditions 

one finds throughout all the Latin countries to-day; 
the same sparsely settled areas, pioneering conditions 
and drive on the part of the Nation for good roads. 

The greatest help to the betterment of roads proved to 
be the automobile. . It has helped because owners have de- 
manded better roads over which to operate their cars. 
Likewise in the Latin countries, the motor truck as well 
as motor car has helped because it was used to haul passen- 
gers from the railroad to their new inland homes. The 
settlers built new roads so that light motor trucks could 
carry them and at the same time bring the products of the 
soil back to the railroads for transportation to the city. 

Two events will take place in South America during the 
season of 1922 that will duplicate the events that have 
helped to open up many sections of the United States. 
The first is the Good Roads Convention in Argentina in 
May and the other the Brazilian Centennial Exposition 
opening next September. These two events will do more 
to open the eyes of the automotive trade of the Latin 
world to the value of the so-called speed-wagon or one-ton 
truck and the taxicab than anything else. 

The one-ton truck is a vehicle especially adapted, at 
present, to the needs of all Latin countries. Leaving aside 
its great value in the large cities as a delivery wagon, its 
use as a means of transportation in sections of the coun- 
tries that are being opened up, leading inland from the 
main arteries, such as railroads or highways, is of far 
greater value than the motor car. Such trucks can be 
equipped to carry not less than twenty passengers, and 
while the roads at present may be bad, the sturdy con- 
struction of these one-ton vehicles will enable those who 
purchase them to operate them at a profit. Wherever 
speed should not be over twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour, where the country is rough, as all new country is, 
these vehicles will be of great benefit. 


Good Roads Campaign 


In Brazil and Argentina, on the east coast of South 
America; in Chile, Peru and Ecuador, on the west coast; 
in Venezuela and Colombia on the north, there is a great 
campaign for road building. These one-ton trucks, be- 
sides hauling passengers and being used as buses, can be 
used in hauling road building material, where the heavier 
trucks are unable to travel, due to poor traction and lack 
of road bed sufficiently strong to support them. Near the 
large cities they can be used in hauling the product of the 
market garden to the city. On the farm, the coffee and the 
sugar plantations; in Patagonia, on the great sheep ranches, 
one-ton trucks at this time will prove their worth. 

Late in 1922. in Rio de Janeiro, there will be great need 
of such vehicles as the one-ton truck and the taxicab. Vast 
numbers of people will visit there during the progress of 
the exposition and transportation will be required to the 
exposition grounds. At present there are practically no 


buses. There are many old time motor cars used as taxis 
and a few more up-to-date chassis of American-made cars 
now used as taxicabs. The one-ton truck of say 106 to 
116 inch wheelbase with a bus body will be of great value 
at the time of the exposition and likewise the taxicab of 
not over 110 inch wheelbase. The short wheelbase is neces- 
sary because of the narrow streets in the city. 

These ideas and plans cannot be developed in a day and 
the sooner the North American manufacturer and the 
Latin distributor get together on the problem, the quicker 
each will profit by the business in sight. 


Bus Lines 


The day is not far distant when a regular bus line will 
travel from Buenos Aires to Rosario; thence to Mendoza; 
and from there across the Andes to Los Andes and along 
the beautiful river into Santiago. At first it would be a 
sightseeing tour, and later assist in developing that won- 
derful country that now remains unopened. Not only the 
route from Buenos Aires to Los Andes and Santiago will 
be opened to motor travel, but there is no reason why trips 
cannot be made by buses between Mendoza and Tucu- 
man, and the famous summer resort of Cordoba at the 
foothills of the Argentine Andes. 

Going north to Rio de Janeiro someone will step in and 
start a line of buses running from Rio de Janeiro to the 
beautiful mountain and Brazilian summer resort of 
Petropolis. The road is beautiful and well made. Buses 
operated along this road on Saturday and Sunday would be 
patronized by those who cannot afford to pay for private 
cars. The writer believes no less than 3000 to 5000 of the 
population of Rio de Janeiro would be carried every Sun- 
day. Then, too, there are other drives in and around the 
city that the poorer classes would favor, such as along the 
Flamingo, out toward the Botanical Gardens to Leme and 
along the bay. Some active American manufacturer and 
a much more active dealer is undoubtedly going to start 
these bus lines sooner or later, for the tram system of 
Rio de Janeiro to-day is unable to provide the necessary 
transportation. There are two lines of buses traveling 
along the Avenida Rio Branco in the city that do a thriv- 
ing business, and that are always crowded, but these 
buses do not carry a fraction of what could be carried with 
the one-ton truck of the speed wagon type. 

There are numerous instances all over South America 
where the short wheelbase taxicab can fit in very profit- 
ably. There are so-called taxis working and attempting 
to operate in Buenos Aires that should be ruled off the 
streets sooner or later because they are dangerous to life 
and limb. During the months of July and August there 
is great need in Buenos Aires for a closed taxi due to the 
dampness and rain. Long wheelbase motor cars are also 
at a disadvantage in many narrow streets. 

The author thinks these facts would be advantageous for 
the Latin dealer and the American manufacturer to con- 
sider during the season of 1922. 
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Switzerland Demands Cheap and Light 
Motor Vehicles 


Domestic Swiss car makers in bad slump because they have concentrated 
on luxury type vehicles. Export business at a standstill. Truck manu- 
facturers protected by tariff and import restrictions. Few American cars 
imported during 1921, but American motorcycles took second place. 


Swiss Federal Government show that the automo- 

bile industry of that country has passed through a 
period of hard times and has fallen off materially. One 
of the reasons for this is undoubtedly the fact that the 
industry specialized on luxury types and as a consequence 
of the economic crises the home market is practically closed. 
The concerns which manufacture trucks and bus chassis, 
while feeling the depression, have not suffered as much as 
the car manufacturers. The increase in railway freight 
rates has caused a reaction in favor of the trucking com- 
panies with a resultant demand for trucks. The Federal 
Post Office is also placing a large number of orders in 
preparation for the extension of its passenger service in 
the Alpine region and other outlying districts. On the 
whole the truck industry is fairly well protected against 
foreign competition by the customs tariff and import re- 
strictions. 

The export trade is at a standstill owing to the de- 
preciated currencies in neighboring countries, and the gen- 
eral raising of customs tariffs. It can easily be seen how 
serious this stagnation in the exporting of automotive 
products is, when one realizes that before the war exports 
absorbed as much as two-thirds of the total production of 
the country. 

An examination of export figures shows that Switzerland 
exported 842 motor vehicles in 1913, 501 in 1920, while in 
9 months of 1921 there were only 142 exported. Of the 
1921 exports Spain took 58 vehicles, Dutch East Indies 20, 
France 19, Great Britain 17, and Belgium 13. In view of 
this great decline in exports it was hoped by the Swiss 
automobile industry that they could regain a foothold in 
the South American markets but it appears that they can- 
not compete with the American and English manufacturers. 


A N analysis of the statistics recently published by the 


Imports 


Statistics show that imports have been steadily increas- 
ing. In 1913 there were 986 motor vehicles imported, in 
1920 there were 5,841 and in nine months of 1921 the 
number dropped to 3,107. The majority of cars imported 
are of the small, light type, for which there is a very good 
demand. The countries from which the principal imports 
are made, the number of cars and the total values for the 
year 1921 follow: 


Country Number Value (in Swiss francs) 
—* pplcipelnneaietigh 1,070 11,685,000 
BE ss cocoa 3 ea 732 8,330,000 
Germany ........ 627 6,841,000 
United States..... 483 5,159,000 


Automobiles were also imported from Austria, Great 
Britain and Belgium but in much smaller quantities, for 


example, a total of only 27 cars came from Great Britain. 

It is worth while to look into these figures carefully and 
understand why the countries contribute in the order that 
they do. The fact that France takes first place in number 
of imports into Switzerland while Germany takes third 
place in spite of the extremely low rate of exchange in 
that country, is due to the fact that the German manufac- 
turers demand very high extra charges which nullify the 
advantage of the low rate of exchange. The French on the 
other hand sell their automotive products at exactly the 
same rate to the foreign buyer as to the domestic buyer. 

American cars are losing ground in the Swiss market 
which is due, according to experts, to the fact that our 
manufacturers do not supply a certain refined type of four 
seater so much in demand in Switzerland and other 
European countries. This type of car is being built pretty 
generally in Italy and France. It may be added that our 
rate of exchange is not as favorable as many other 
countries. 


Motorcycles 


Approximately the same economic conditions apply to the 
motorcycle market as apply to the automobile although the 
status of the industry is not the same. The Swiss manu- 
facturers have turned their attention to the production of 
motorcycles with favorable results to the domestic pro- 
ducers. The export of motorcycles increased 15 per cent 
in 1921 over 1920. The principal markets in the order of 
their importance are Italy, France and the Dutch East 
Indies. Imports fell off one-third in 1921. The countries 
from which imports are made are listed below in order 
of importance with the total import values for 1921: 


Country Value (in Swiss francs) 
Cran GP 6 vk ons nc dccece 750,000 (approximate) 
NE Dé va venteaxeneed 507,000 
EEE OPEC EERE 381,000 
| Pe Pre rer eee 326,000 
PEE Maye be Pe ney y 237,000 


A comparison of the above table with that of automobile 
imports shows that the role of the countries is practically 
reversed, the United States playing a large part when it 
comes to motorcycle imports. 

To show the increase and decrease in the exports and 
imports of the Swiss automotive industry as a whole, which 
includes motorcycles as well as automobiles, a table cover- 
ing the ten years from 1912 to 1921 is given. 

The table indicates a general increase in imports and 
a steady decline in exports. These two trends are modified 
during the war years 1915 to 1918 inclusive, in fact the 
movement was strongly reversed for those years, imports 
fell off greatly and exports mounted. It may also be 
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noticed that. both exports and imports fell off in 1921, 
which may be taken as indicating a period of stagnation in 
the use and manufacture of automotive products. An 
explanation has been given for stagnation but it would be 


Imports Exports 
(in Swiss francs) 

pf PR ORE TET een ee 7,987,000 14,306,000 
NRE "nls eieaincern Ciena ce Halekated 9,195,000 13,951,000 
TOD vawddudione cease wiatiae 7,445,000 14,669,000 
BE a 6s Chaves w one eee awe 2,241,000 28,745,000 
WORD J wcaccinds oe tinea ceaeus 1,458,000 25,323,000 
Wire {ht usted ean csecanwentes 3,824,000 24,425,000 
Le ee ape as 1 Aires, 1,395,000 28,110,000 
TOP uicaks dAsacbieewee ete 31,246,000 22,088,000 
DON ecko waveneddcammucaes 75,574,000 18,113,000 
WOOD oc ctcauduadensentanvaweeen 38,587,000 5,208,000 


well to add here that the use of automobiles has been 
affected by a heavy increase in taxes in many of the 
Cantons. 

The replacement of automobiles for diligences for carry- 
ing people over the passes is shown below to have resulted 
in a materially increased traffic. It is claimed that the 
traffic would have been much greater had it not been a 
bad tourist season. 


August, 1921 August, 1913 


Motorcar Diligence 
No.of Passengers No.of Passengers 
Grimeel Pass. ....66.5% 3,398 2,129 
PU ORR i scinecias 0 3,719 1,383 
Oberalp PRSs: 2.0.00. 2,607 1,300 
HON LE MOS: cc discs ce 889 439 
Spluegen-Misox Pass... 3,198 2,081 


It is an interesting fact that no serious accidents have 
occurred over the steep passes, and it reflects to the credit 


of the Swiss concerns who have made a special study of 
construction for mountain work. Owing to the very favor- 
able results of last year’s business, it has been decided 
to put 20 additional cars into the Alpine service this year 
and. 16 motor buses are being ordered for other districts 
as well. 


Postal Motor Service 


There has been instituted recently an automobile postal 
service for carrying passengers which has proved very 
successful. Passengers to the number 751,633 have made 
use of the service as against 154,720 carried by the horse 
drawn vehicles. In fact success has been such that it is 
now planned to extend the new service to the Klausen and 
Gothard districts. 

The following figures give an idea of the cost of the new 
motor service as compared with the horse post: 


Horse Post Motor Post 
(in frances) (in francs) 
pe ere 1,225,990 2,233,626 
Receipts (parcel receipts not 
ee ee 337,380 1,785,733 
Excess of expense over re- 
GE ausvirvavenanndine 888,610 447,893 


Three-wheel, electrically driven cars carrying 300 pounds 
are extensively used by the Post Office for parcel delivery 
in the cities. These have worked out so successfully that 
more have been ordered. The new ones will be of an im- 
proved type and constructed to carry 500 lb. The cost of 
both gasoline and electrically driven cars in the postal 
service has proven most economical and the estimate for 
1921 which was 2,610,000 francs has been reduced to 
2,150,000 francs for 1922, of which 800,000 francs is for 
gasoline and electricity. 





Uganda Opening Up as 


N 1920 a loan of £1,000,000 was raised to develop the 

transport facilities of Uganda. Committees were 
formed to consider programs of road construction and 
waterways development, while the financial resources for 
this work were augmented by the cotton tax, specifically 
raised to improve communications in the cotton-growing 
districts. 

During the last nine months of 1920 some 55 miles of 
new motor roads were constructed, says a British Co- 
lonial Report. 

There are now 650 miles of excellent roads fit for mo- 
tor traffic in all weathers and about 800 miles of roads 
suitable for light motors in the dry season. This mile- 
age would have been even greater but for an insufficient 
supply of labor. 

Last year the Government Transport Department had 
16 motor trucks in use. The department has been handi- 
capped by the considerable delay occurring in the sup- 
ply of spare parts from England, but the mileage run 
shows a substantial increase and, in spite of the higher 
cost of materials and wages, running expenses have de- 
creased. From April to December, 1920, goods totaling 
4742 tons were carried as compared with 5091 tons 
handled throughout 1919. 

Private contractors have supplemented the Govern- 
ment service, more especially in the cotton-growing 
districts of the eastern province. There has been a 
steady influx of motor cars and motorcycles and the ex- 
tensive use of motor transport is certainly. warranted 
by the excellence of the roads. 

For the purpose of testing the Stronach-Dutton sys- 


an Automotive Market 


tem of road rail transport an experimental line four miles 
in length was laid. 

The trials proved extremely satisfactory, and in view 
of this it was decided to purchase 50 miles of track with 
the necessary rolling stock and to construct in the first 
instance a line from Kampala to Bombo and Kalule, some 
26 miles. 

An effort is being made to interest native landowners 
in the advantages of motor cultivation. It is recognized 
that demonstration in improved agricultural methods 
is essential to proper progress in the development of 
agriculture and steps are to be taken to provide the 
necessary instruction. The success of this movement 
will mean a demand for tractors. 

In the near future, too, will come a demand for mo- 
torboats, for this type of vessel is especially suited to 
tap the economic resources of the shores of Lakes Vic- 
toria, Kioga and Kwania. 





RENCH WEST AFRICA, totaling nearly 1,000,000 

sq. m., has but 245 motor vehicles. If the ivory 
coast has its share of this poor total, it possesses 31 
automobiles. . Yet the Ivory Coast roads are truly won- 
derful. A party of tourists recently returned from the 
country and stated that 2000 kilometers of smoother 
roads could not be found anywhere in the world. Most 
of the resources common to West Africa abound in the 
Ivory Coast. Apparently the one thing necessary for 
the country’s development is motor transport to use 
these fine highways. 
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Exports of Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tires, Tractors, — 








COUNTRIES 














I a SON Ras Se a ce 
ne, Soe eae conaics at ane sieet 
6S ote er pmakwaeesasale ® 
Hungary 


Iceland and Faroe Islands................... 


Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Islands.............. 
Netherlands 


Norway 


Re oo, esl wks Cue nslene 


en la a Sis ENG Rreh SOE 
Yugoslavia, Albania, etc..................... 
Re ee ort eee , 
North and South America ; 
SSP Oe A acer eee e 
British Honduras..........................- 
ESRC Be cas hangionts's Sib dee 
RS Ne on 6s 25s hag eed dieba%s : 
is ss le stern Giigig orp esau eaaN 
CE RS. Bh ns Shaan oe eabblacle Rs 
Nicaragua 
Ne oi ik o's 5 abies nis ape SRN 


Fede and Tekegs.. PR Ab ed et See 
Other British West SSRI RIE So 
Dominican Republic. ..............-.....-.. 


Deticts West WRMNOB. .. 5. ssc csccsecceccsees 
— NS ee oe oe 


nies eee hte sd be eres th BoA cae 


Uruguay . 
EG oo ccn 5 suhat ss a asesipe sepa ts 


British India.........--.-- 
Straits Settlements. ....... 
Other British East Indies... 
Other Dutch East Indies. . . 
ME MINS 15 5. o's. 0 n.0 060 be sinieenisiave 

French Indo-China........-. ashy 2b sieee' ee 
Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia.............. 
—" FE yea pawsnaehiug sine Dake Heir tne 
on Ey ee ee 
Philippine Islands. ............-.----++0+++: 
Greece in Asia 
8 oe gos 5b 5S sk painaus Nee 
















GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS GASOLINE TRUCKS ELECTRIC 
PARTS CARS ARE 
Up to $800 $800 to $2000 $2000 and over | Up to 1 ton incl. |Over 1 to 214-tons} Over 214 tons} TUG 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value Ne Value |No.| Value Value No.| Value 
peeSE Pe paicta gas 1 ge Cae Saree 4 SUE g06s ts ge cnucveabke cas 
32 $19,716 17 18,219 9 NE A SiS da bs: sidin ka ovegabrdeaccicss 
2 __ SS RRR er Pr ere Seer Serer er Oe on ee 
25 16,042 18 | DB ee Reet pen 1 ERS eee ee 
10 MD isso 5k ows ede nad cae sha dake KS paaaee 10 EE WMatesic Dic caeacaee 
1 TT METER Mere Gere 3 os Haieien Minas. Kee! dees 
1 110 3 OR. Sy Ab Bc alk Oss argos bane SEAS nis oe nies 10 $15,000 
AE nthe Rake Chie, 1 _ 3S Be re SR eee Senn eae Keer ye 
18 | SPEEA oe ee eee See pe Sm Ry Meera) SOP Men. eee 
ie Mie Sey” eee tae ae as ae en Gee Wendy bY 
a oak oe" RE Wao pes MY i ci citie~ ccaaailes sith onda dk 
50 32,313 9 2 RRR eRe eae 10 4,247 4 6,365 |. 
38 16,912 1 WET diaesidssoseecans 32 13,591 3 2,813 }. 
es: se) AR 8 SME. eIebs U, 3c cle cn tings be ous Beads anak mie eee 
4 0 FS Ree ee eat ee OR eee Se eer ee ees eee) eee ee 
53 35,094 44 50,949 7 3 i ESE: Aree nares. 2 2 2, 000 
94 55, 663 52 2,999 1 2,500 15 6,371 2 2, 112 
8 5,792 10 10, 883 3 Dstt cadres é0400 mobs heanithtes wocczioe 
1 750 1 "RE A es Sn Fe SOREL, Coie SX mee tle 
ea 43,597 | 91} 103,933 | 2] 10,000| 5 eee GRO Lea: 
24 15,216 11 SP ee: Cae! en NOS OA ee Os 
4 2,205 3 , 784 1 4,800 1 >) ae 
1 A RAR SBC oe ees op. rere Nene tn. See So kar eee oF 
ae | ae "9 FURS GAs: TE. Deevak:. eee: Homo 
359 213,004 443 530,370 65 184,985 32 23,632 
eaapeeds Gaehtks tues 1 eee Se. Spree pe 
4 te Geena | RR Ag aine s | Cimrat Orie baie, 
6 2) 634 3 7 GE Sa ER HEME 
veal Simmer aes sie seneeens ee) Meee 
3 RAGE De saistame ols hse eine colin nd MO aa as on 
412 194, 236 161 181,183 23 59,086 23 13,270 
iden pemdeks oss a etka. 1 eer See See. See 
a ae 4,692) ; ee "OR RaRCRR Mike jl a 
10 OG Ee Ieee ath ls EA MCR be! een vas tie 
5 2,218 2 1,950: 2 6,700 3 1,099 
123 50, 037 17 23,197 13 36, 834 30 14, 684 
ae “3 gage Ss hee >; oe I SIRS onli NR esiatte 
es joe 2.753) s| NE ec 
1 “Th EES | SemeepeeU) RRS | STC. Gree: Seneee nes 
113 79, 630 91 eat Ot Reale l................ 


















































































Turkey in Asin.......-----cccscceccccceceee| BY A, TOD Jenene fee eee een cen efeceeecfereesceoeefeeeerelecesccceeeiereceelecscrecens 
ES EE Re err Te 
es ccedscensevesccdceol. ~-Od  SEeOR |, SOT RBG Pals ducivecnss cdi nvocelsasdeescuck) BO GRURED doseclvscegesy cap Po MMEEEE de ndbera cesses 
cs <iragads sou ounwtnars ain hieh ex iaine’ssineeoht hopes 1a core be ented son tbiebeaqais scl eeaes was waka Hib Ane olcacies cae ate RNa sR ReS Rn «9 ClaMnED wee pn vuesses «6 
ED, occ aces ccbetncocgeccscasl = ol, BPR Bek ena cv cht > oncus savasdna swe cles bicienitu eins sO Mss Caehihchiess CANAL CVs ee Eee ewes ep) | | MECevelcewatecene 
I LB as ot, os bike onlin b's. sco is. be M ER OR WK GS Tek UR s CREND eee SMT Sw SP Seles 5A a SOME hc GE TMs HRSA Reet pends Benes 
Africa 

Algeria and Tunis. ..........-.....0- 00-005. 15 OD ey FEES ROP, Se Oe, TA NT, SEE SNe Sern reer MCG Tr Pe, 
india snc nis Saree id csinw its 5 CS Ee eee cs eae: Oger it 15 BB's eccclaciccacecn 13,622 
British EE Co Ania to anthas oheeas es cep 23 15,730 3 3,599 1 WOME Tissisc ca dees cS onaus 3 3,210 5,050 
British South Africa............-..ceeeseeee: 49 35,468 117 117,709 2 5,930 5 a 7 ae eee: 27,714 
RN errr a 3 “Sh SRS (ra a at Peat: Sere cae [GRR |e die AON Neal Zee Re atene 326 |. 
IIA SE Pei wis oa cicipales aio vk rie sie 2 SE RRR Pee ey Ge eer een” neat: ory Fe 3 2,889 4,409 
PB is bn co Ke oh echceackepar hese 7 Te RA RENN AR TS) ie a RE Ire AR 1,397 
Ee ah aie Se Sie koe s aes ale Sug nitiow'ee 54 23,333 3 et RS er 12 Oe Eas eee 9,127 
ee eee ere TT ee ere 4 MAE Ds 5c 3 eed i'uee aie + 'saisnehcchisieducen pleas <Rolsidsoraoar 881 
ENS 5 Sos nso os sivsie's oon dts 010 2 MP cc ibiec Ved op sittecanacparncien ohh cpa ote vetheen bombed oViesemelunll ae tame eon eens il 
aS MOT MINOR, (05 i Diviecles che seuss <PoUNP Geb Mensch Wudas Muee Uemmeda cess Law ee aie esadlesvsnuis cfccnsolbecCand Soap cen cottee mm meba eee 1,895 

2,573 ' $1,426,837 ' 1,732 $1,902,007 ' 166 ' $502,588 366 | $184,797 173 | $248,865 51 $120,630 | $3,596,539 
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Motorcycles 


and Aircraft for March, 1922. 














TIRES 
FARM AIRPLANES 
TRACTORS PARTS | MOTORCYCLES AND SEA- PARTS COUNTRIES 
Casings Inner Solid PLANES 
No. Value No. Value Ne. Value No. Value Value No. Value No. | Value Value 











639 10,277 313 810 
159 1,626 181 445 
8,202 107,736 6,320 11,884 
881 10,436 1, 253 1,886 
72 1,389 132 270 
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pe oSasseanens eae ae ua: 
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SUD vat atirniinc dydex teeta Jamaica 
a EP ey et eae Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British West yo 


: ey 
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101 
2,527 28, 133 2,821 4,984 622 ka, | i ta. on eS eee) Sees “eee! Api ae ae mare” GeIRROey AT pie British India 
8, 360 78,079 3,525 4,880 489 ed See tee ed Pee Eee Arr ee Me” | ee res, Straits Settlements 
Other British West Indies 
Other Dutch East Indies 
Ndssawaetcadudnartntdeete va Madara 
Saienne  e Indo-China 
lejaz. Arabia Mesopotamia 
Sica ductavdlgeddetctun tear Hongkong 
Sectereeseesesessessss ss Palestine and Syria 
Wi ies ida de Abt dds a caheue ippine 
oh spd tide ally Baga Radice oat’ Greece in Asia 
vistiiiht has: sn detingkensteatell Turkey in Asia 
peviededdaded <Qackencacddbarsamin Australia 
er ne ae eer TS TE New Zealand 
a ai claire ¢ die view yg clcka reach ined French Oceania 
Pe py eau Oe open Reale =o 2: Oceania 
Re Pet Cer Ac eer ere eee! eee Coe eee ee es | | Reet gOn Stemi SO RA) A Wit ete whee Algeria in Tunis 
aoe 373 | 6,497 64 Cweauenee 
4,307 60, 084 7,689 ish South 
208 2,277 DOE obi cvs pov cwes tions ncdfe on aadsasule Cileeduesiiccecedehtee dcdh co Meh accSBta Jac NeRDO:. Sch wea, ac ae eee a British East Africa 
240 1,902 a RR f Sere OUaTEY Eee Fier: Cris Clas ee erp Comcemmneee ei ; 
150 DpOME [Hesse cen cPoomeccccctpeesccbecboccecscecspacesdcbecetccecedbosesscaccel | MYER: (Micneeedieastcsbieucbacsibieeeie is 4a eee French Africa 
1,425 14, 236 517 
34 517 CE bvevccvesbiccccecccch RIE... SRBR °° WB Re, Se Scar ee eee ea eee ee ee 
8 BEA SS Io Teh Preclec tne ie vieccgcMuadsewees dfcccds «Poeste dees tepid coves oncbcnGhdbdubttecuedss od lt CIRO MARGE 2. ces 8 peel sek sedis as aie P y Afri 
20 a Re rere Portuguese East Africa 
150, 651 | $1,907, 647 $203,011 | 5,043 | $135,691 ns 
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Credit Requirements Have Outgrown 
Facilities for Financing Car Sales 


Present methods of handling time-payment sales are inadequate for vol- 
ume and value of business done. Retailers unable to furnish necessary 
credit machinery. Factors which bear on financing automotive sales are 
more complex than in other industries, hence new methods are needed. 


By Harry Tipper 


the retail field is one of very much larger propor- 

tions than the financing required for the sale of any 
of the other types of commodities which are sold to a 
considerable extent upon time payments. An investigation 
‘into the retail field showed that in 1920 approximately 
52 per cent of the total retail sales in the automotive 
business was represented by the sale of passenger cars. 
Seventy-five per cent of this 52 per cent involved time 
sales. Approximately 40 per cent of the total money in 
the business, therefore, is in- 


Te problem of financing the sales of automobiles in 


which the owner keeps his car and the attention he pays 
to its servicing and maintenance. To the bank there are 
other difficulties, more important than these, which have 
become visible in the rapid growth of the business and 
the entry of so many new retailers into the field in a 
short time. These difficulties are concerned with the ne- 
cessity of following the chattel mortgage on the car so that 
there can be no duplication, no substitution, and the prop- 
erty can not be moved out of the range of the mortgagors. 
To some extent these difficulties are presented in other 

cases of retailing where time 





volved in financing time pay- 





ment sales. This is a much 
larger proportion of the total 
involved in the whole business 
than is absorbed by time sales 
in any other line of retailing, 
and in several other respects ner. 
the problem is different and 
more difficult to cover thor- 
oughly. A large number of 
these sales represent trades in- 
volving the turning in of the 
old car in order to complete the 
transaction on the new car. 
The transaction in these cases 
involves a loan on the original 


businesses. 


HE growth of time-payment sales in the 
automotive industry has been such that 

in 1920 approximately 75 per cent of passen- 
ger car retail sales were made in this man- 


The difficulties which attend the safe- 
guarding of financed sales limits the extent 
to which the local banks can aid the retailers 
in handling this large volume of business. 

Some of these difficulties can be overcome 
by the use of centralized clearing houses of 
information as used in the conduct of other 


payments are a necessary part 
of the transaction. They exist 
in a more difficult form in the 
automotive business because 
the product itself is simply a 
means of transportation. It is 
possible for the retailer to du- 
plicate the mortgages and to 
cover the transaction so that 
the duplication is difficult to un- 
earth and the car itself is 
moved about with so much ease 
that it is a somewhat difficult 
matter to keep it within the 
range of action necessary to 


protect the mortgagor and to 





car; a mortgage on the propor- 





tion of the new car for the 
proportion of the sales involved; and the sale of the used 
car. 

From this consideration of the total volume involved 
in the financing of time payment sales, it is evident that 
the retailer cannot be expected to do this financing in the 
way that such matters are being handled in other retail 
fields. 

It is evident also that there are difficulties in securing 
all of this financing from local banks because of the other 
conditions involved. Other means of financing are prob- 
ably necessary in a large majority of cases and the proper 
working out of these methods is a very important item 
for the automotive manufacturer. 

Some corporations have been developed for the particu- 
lar purpose of financing retailers on individual car mort- 
gages and corporations of this kind are likely to be neces- 
sary if this financing is to be kept stable and orderly. 

The depreciation between the price of a new car and 
the price of a second hand car introduces a larger element 
of risk in. connection, with this time payment method of 
sales and makes the financing more burdensome. Further- 
more, this depreciation is complicated by the condition in 


secure a constant steady pay- 
ment of the instalments. 

This problem has not been met thoroughly and the 
financing of automobile sales will be surrounded with some 
difficulty until it has been worked out by whatever means 
are necessary to secure thorough co-ordination. Fluctu- 
ating prices add to these difficulties, of course, because 
the value of the article seized for non-payment is some- 
what uncertain; and the amount to be spent in its re- 
conditioning, and the amount to be secured from its sale, 
are factors that cannot be determined within narrow 
limits. 

In other lines of merchandising, the amount involved 
in the time payments is not a sufficient proportion of the 
total business done by retailers in those fields, to make 
it a difficult matter to overcome in the general credit of 
the retail establishments or in the credit relations between 
the retail establishment and the manufacturers from whom 
they buy. In this field, the amount of money involved is 
a very considerable proportion of the total gross business 
done by the retailer because it averages between 38 and 
40 per cent. and, in many of the establishments devoted 
primarily to the sale of cars, the proportion of gross in- 
come involved, in the sale on credit, is very much larger. 
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Consequently, the stability of the retail outlets of any 
manufacturer and the flexibility of his own credits are 
more directly involved in the proper arrangement of this 
financing of time sales so that the financing will be orderly, 
surrounded with the proper safeguards, and easily ar- 
ranged. Banks and other financial institutions cannot be 
expected to loan as much money on individual chattel 
mortgages for automobiles so long as the uncertainties 
involved in this type of transaction are as’ considerable 
as they are to-day. 

In other lines of retailing, the elimination of some of 
these credit evils with the individual consumer have neces- 
sitated centralized clearing houses of information so that 
the dishonest retailer or consumer will be automatically 
discovered by the exchange of information on the individ- 
ual credits and the individual mortgage transactions. In 
these older lines, the business has settled down to a regular 
procedure; is absorbed in the ordinary transactions be- 
tween the retailer and his bank, and does not disturb (to 
any great extent) the credit relations involved in the flow 
of the business. 

Up to the present, it has been difficult to reduce the 
credit losses in such transactions in the automotive field, 
to a safe percentage because of the lack of centralized 
systems whereby the information would be properly 
cleared and the conditions properly observed. In a field 
growing as rapidly as the automotive field, bringing into 
its distribution and sales so many new establishments each 
year, some of the people starting in business in the retail 
side would be tempted to make money by dishonest meth- 
ods of dealing with time payment sales, bank credits on 
cars, and similar credit transactions. ~ 


T is perhaps amazing that the business should have 
reached its present point with so little trouble from 
these difficulties, considering the rapidity with which it has 
grown and the number of retailers who have come into the 
business within the last five years. In view of the present, 
and the probable future, market conditions, however, it 
is not likely that the percentage of time sales will decrease, 


so that the credit transactions will require a closer and . 


more careful consideration of the stability of the individu- 
al buyer; the profit or loss involved in the trade of the 
used vehicle; the depreciation in the price of the new 
vehicle; and the safeguards against fraud or lax methods 
of doing business, which must be instituted by the finan- 
cial concerns who advance money to the dealers on such 
transactions. 
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Because of the difficulties involved in this situation, a 
number of concerns have grown up who make it a business | 
to finance individual mortgages on automobiles sold on 
time payments, and these companies report a compara- 
tively low percentage of fraudulent transactions although 
they have found it necessary to mark retailers who have 
been involved in questionable deals, and of late, several 
of them have found it necessary to exchange information 
through a central clearing house in order to limit the 
number of these questionable transactions. 


NE of the great difficulties has been the elimination of 

duplicate mortgages on the same machine. Various 
methods have been resorted to by retailers, sometimes in 
collusion with their customers, in order to secure a larger 
credit from the financial institutions than the actual trans- 
actions would permit. In the large cities, this difficulty 
has been considerable and has arisen mainly because of 
the lack of thorough information regarding the mortgages 
issued by the various concerns to. various retailers on 
particular cars and, consequently, the possibility of the 
retailer securing additional mortgages through different 
institutions on the same vehicle. 

A similar difficulty has been found from time to time in 
establishing the credit of the mortgagee, or individual 
owner, and in maintaining a definite hold upon the vehicle 
until the payments have been completely disposed of. 
Without a thorough co-ordinated system of handling such 
matters, it is difficult to act, if a car is taken out of the 
locality. It becomes more difficult when the state line is 
crossed, and the difficulty is not lessened when the owner 
disposes of the car to some other party. 

The restrictions which must be put upon the loaning of 
money by banks makes it impossible for the banks to go 
as far as they should go for the necessities of the industry 
in the matter of credits on automotive sales. The amount 
involved in these credit transactions is too large a per- 
centage of the total gross business to enable the retailer 
to finance the considerable portion of it himself, and so 
get along with the bank credit and his own financing. 

Out of this situation, the special financial institutions for 
financing dealers on individual mortgages have been estab- 
lished, but their work is still very fragmentary and the 
present system is not sufficiently developed to fill the prob- 
able needs of the industry in the near future. 

Some further discussions on these institutions is im- 
portant, and an article will be devoted to this subject in 
the near future. 





Proposed French Horsepower Formula for Taxation 
Omits Engine Speed 


HORSEPOWER formula for taxation purposes 

which will ignore engine speed has been proposed 
by the technical services of the French Government. At 
present automobile taxation in France is largely based 
on horsepower, and the power is determined by a formula 
which takes account of bore, stroke, number of cylinders 
and number of revolutions. 

Under the new formula horsepower will be calculated 
on piston displacement only, the basis being one horse- 
power for 12.2 cubic inches with a four-cylinder engine. 
When the engine has more than four cylinders the horse- 
power will be calculated at the rate of one per 14.03 
cubic inches. For twin cylinders the rate will be one 
per 10.98 inches and one per 9.15 inches for single cylin- 
der engines. 
engines, which are assumed to run, on an average, at 


This basis only applies to passenger car 


1600 revolutions a minute. For truck engines, which 
always run at a slower speed, horsepower will be at the 
rate of one per 18.3 cubic inches for a four-cylinder 
engine. For more than four cylinders the rate will be 
one per 21 cubic inches of piston displacement. 

Generally speaking, the new formula, if adopted, will 
give an advantage to taxpayers, this advantage being 
most pronounced on big cars. While the Ford will re- 
main at 14 hp., the Cadillac will drop from 36 to 22 hp. 
and the Rolls-Royce from 40 to 32. The Liberty truck, 
which is at present rated at 32 hp., will be taxed at the 
rate of 23 hp. 

The great advantage of the new formula is that it is 
simple and easy to apply and will eliminate all the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in the past between ane 
mobile owners and the taxation authorities. 
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Nothing More Important 


ARKETING problems are more important to- 

day than any other problems facing the indus- 

try. Because the marketing trail has not yet been 

blazed in the automotive industry, study and thought 
of a fundamental character are essential. 

The chief executives of the various plants are the 
only men thoroughly capable of thinking out and put- 
ting into motion these fundamental plans. The study 
necessary will demand considerable time; it will re- 
quire hard study of facts and statistics; it will make 
the executive think he is back for a time in the little 
red schoolhouse. But the whole structure of the in- 
dividual company and of the industry rests upon the 
proper solution of these problems. Whatever time is 
necessary for detailed study and analysis is fully 
worth while for a highly paid executive. 

It is false economy for the executive to pass over 
to a subordinate a major part of the market research 
task. Such action is logical where the general prin- 
ciples of procedure and methods are pretty well rec- 


ognized everywhere. In the case of the marketing 
problems of the automotive industry, however, inves- 
tigation is in a primary stage. Original thought and 
study by thoroughly competent men are necessary. 
Thomas Edison did not turn over to subordinates 
the details of his electrical research until he had fully 
determined the principles and laws of operation. He 
did not make his discoveries and inventions without 
much thought and analysis of collected detail data. 





Inspiration and Perspiration 


N automobile dealer in China says that a large 

part of his business comes from the desire of 
Chinese people to have an automobile in a parade. 
Strange, isn’t it, the things:that make people want to 
buy motor vehicles? Nevertheless, the best way to 
sell cars is to find out as intimately as possible what 
buyers want and then try to give it to them. 

The “parade” stage of the automobile has passed 
many years ago, of course, so far as the United States 
is concerned. Different things influence buying to- 
day. These things have changed materially during 
the last decade and will change materially during the 
next decade. The motor vehicle salesman has on his 
hands the difficult task of keeping up with these chang- 
ing influences. He must know what they are, when 
they change, how they change, and how they can be 
met. Selling automobiles is a dynamic problem; it 
cannot be solved on the basis of a static economic sur- 
vey. Changing forces of buying habit must be studied. 

Buying values fluctuate constantly. Economic con- 
ditions change periodically. Mechanical design is con- 
stantly improved. All these tend to make planning 
difficult in the field of automotive sales and produc- 
tion. But they emphasize the necessity for a careful 
accumulation of accurate data, a constant stu)” over 
that data, and an intelligent interpretation of past 
trends as a means of predicting future progress of 
reasonably long business periods in the future. The 
difficulty simply emphasizes the necessity. Inspira- 
tion will never take the place of perspiration. 





Used Car Solutions 


ECENT. discussions concerning the used car 
problem have brought forth many suggestions 
for its solution which, although valuable, have for 
the most part a common weakness. Briefly stated, 
this weakness lies in the fact that they are made from 
the manufacturer’s viewpoint and not from the deal- 
er’s; that they deal with minor phases rather than 
with fundamentals. This latter is perhaps to be ex- 
pected when a subject is comparatively new as regards 
application of any concentrated study. 

It must be remembered that the adoption of sug- 
gestions to an individual concern which apply to every 
concern in the industry, would in many cases place a 
terrific competitive pressure on the individual dealer 
and thereby disrupt the sales force. This must be 
foreseen or the dealer organization will suffer from 
a lack of intelligent co-operation. 


When suggestions aré made for the industry as ‘a: 


whole, the ‘competitive nature of the industry must 
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not be forgotten. They must be adopted by all, or 
they lose value. There must be concerted action. 

If we would make an improvement in the used car 
situation a great deal of investigating,. analyzing and 
right thinking must be done, with the retail sales or- 
ganization, not the factory, as the source of informa- 
tion. The difference between minor phases and fun- 
damentals must be recognized. There is no short cut 
to the solution and any attempt at taking one will 
lead to pitfalls. 
let us understand the potentialities before the start. 





Representation 


F all sales which will be made during this year, 
90 per cent will be to persons already owning 
cars. These owners will make their choice depend 
largely on the character of the service rendered by 
dealers in their locality. This fact makes success de- 
pend for the major part on the ability with which local 
representation is chosen. Evidence that this is true 
may be seen daily in almost any territory. 

That the importance of this fact is not fully appre- 
ciated by all manufacturers and likewise distributors 
in turn is evidenced by the different methods em- 
ployed to pick representatives, and the ease with 
which contracts can, in many cases, be secured when 
really against the company’s interest in the long run. 

The manufacturer may consider it strictly a prob- 
lem for the distributor, and it is no doubt often ar- 
ranged so that it appears to be on the face of it, but 
fundamentally it goes much deeper. With proper su- 
pervision, good representation may be secured with- 
out taking initiative from the distributor. 

The industry as a whole, suffers whenever local 
representation is poor. With a sound knowledge of 
the at. umotive market and quotas established on a 
basis of this knowledge rather than on optimism, there 
would be no place, no economic value in a method 
which would permit unsound representation to exist. 





An Instruction Book Suggestion 


ONSIDERABLE ingenuity is being displayed by 
the larger manufacturing organizations in get- 
ting up instruction books.which tell the owner exact- 
ly what to do to keep his car in good running order. 
More attention is generally given to the lubricating 
system than to any other part. The requirements of 
the various bearings are made clear, so that the owner 
has no excuse for neglecting them. Manufacturers 
have come to recognize that neglect to attend properly 
to the oiling of a car is responsible for rapid wear and 
depreciation, and that such abuse on the part of own- 
ers will give their cars.a bad name in the neighbor- 
hood. To oil and grease some thirty or forty more 
or less inaccessible joints on the chassis is a rather 
onerous task in any case, and should be eased as much 
as possible by proper instructions. 

A rather interesting innovation in instructions for 
chassis lubrication has been: made by a well-known 
manufacturer. of cars. A plan view of the chassis oc- 
cupies the center of the. chart, with little circles 
around the: points that-need periodical lubrication. 


By all means let us have action but . 


Reference lines extend from these circles to enlarged 
photos. or “close-ups” of the points to be lubricated, 
arranged on-a- border panel. .Some of the points on 
the chassis are necessarily rather. inaccessible, and 
this chart enables the operator to familiarize himself 
with the exact location of the cil hole, etc., without 
going into contortions. 





Removing Misunderstandings 

VERLOADING trucks has caused much sorrow 

’to owners aS well as highway authorities. With 
the idea of removing this trouble, many manufactur- 
ers have made an effort to regulate more closely the 
load carrying of their products by selling trucks with 
a definite understanding with the buyer and inform- 
ing the authorities handling registrations what the 
maximum load limits are. 

The Transportation Engineering Department of 
the Packard Motor Car Company has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin which contains specifications of all 
models of. their trucks produced since 1905, with 
special reference to load carrying capacity ratings 
and chassis weights. This bulletin is sent to all 
municipal and highway authorities as well as to the 
selling organizations with the understanding that all 
their trucks will be sold on the basis of the informa- 
tion contained therein. 

This may be taken as a distinct step forward in 
removing the misunderstandings which arise between 
what a truck is supposed to do and what it is sold to 
do and that between operators and highway authori- 
ties. It should also tend to remove sales resistance 
arising from such misunderstandings. 





Sport More Efficient Than 
Business 


PORT is more efficient than business. That state- 
ment is one to which many will take exception; 
but it is a fact. For example, the history of baseball 
is one of the most carefully preserved records of hu- 
man activity that exists. It is possible to find records 
of every game since baseball was an established sport 
and the records are specific as to names, places, exact 
dates and character of the plays made. 

The automotive industry may well envy these rec- 
ords. If the like existed for automobiles the wealth 
of valuable material that could be secured from analy- 
sis and compilation would pay many times.over for 
the cost of collection and market analysis would have 
a concrete foundation on which to build. 

The size and importance of the automotive industry 
demands that we follow the example set. Statistics 
which seem trivia] can furnish more value to the 
manufacturer and the. public at large than ever can 
be secured through statistics..of sport. 

- Many realize the need of collecting data regarding 
the industry. It is not enough that a few should rec- 
ognize the importance of such procedure. The value 
of data collected depends in a measure on their eom- 
pleteness, hence the industry as a whole must secure 
the desired material. Data lost can never be regained. 
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No Let Up Is Likely 
for Month at Least 


Despite Good Outlook, Car and 
Truck Manufacturers Continue 
Cautious 


By JAMES DALTON 


NEW YORK, May 23—It now is no 
exaggeration to say that the manufac- 
turers’ of practically all popular lines 
of passenger cars are far behind on 
orders. There is no doubt that May 
will be the biggest production month 
the industry ever had, and unless there 
are wholesale cancellations of or- 
ders now on the books of dealers, the 
business in sight will keep the plants 
going at top speed until the middle 
of July. 

If cancellations are in prospect there 
are no indications of it now. Buying 
is as brisk as it has been for two 
months. As demand slackens slightly 
in one section of the country it shifts 
to another so there is no diminution 
in the total. Farm buying will not 
begin in earnest before July 1 

While the industry is running at 
capacity, most car and truck manu- 
facturers are keeping a weather eye 
out for squalls and up to this time 
they have shown no disposition to 
east caution aside as they did when 
buying was at its peak in 1919 and 
1920. It is admitted that they have 
ample plant capacity to meet all 
needs for a long time to come, except 
in isolated cases. 


Shortage of Malleables 


There is a shortage of certain 
parts and materials, notably malle- 
ables, but the parts handicap is not 
so pronounced as it was last month 
except in the case of bodies. All the 
year-round demand for closed cars 
has increased sharply in the last 
year, with falling prices for models 
of this type, and body manufactur- 
ers have been unable to keep pace 
with it. It is probable there will be 
some expansion of plant facilities in 
this field to meet changing conditions. 

Few vehicle manufacturers are 
making commitments for more than 
60 or 90 days and they are not ac- 
cumulating inventories. While they 
do not now expect any sudden sharp 
falling off in demand they propose 


(Continued on page 1142) 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, May 22—Business 
and industry generally continue on 
the up-grade, and increased opti- 
mism becomes apparent week by 
week. 

The entire steel industry is ap- 
proaching normal, with operations 
at about 80 per cent of capacity, or 
double the output at the low point. 
The most encouraging factor is the 
placing of substantial orders for 
delivery the last half of the year, 
showing reversal of the hand to 
mouth buying policy. Output for 
May will exceed April. 

Crop conditions are more favor- 
able, and sentiment in the agricul- 
tural districts is vastly improved. 
World consumption of cotton has 
been restored almost to normal. 
Acreage has been increased, and 
the outlook for cotton growers is 
exceedingly bright. 

There have been fresh advances 
in cotton, cotton textiles, wool and 
woolen goods, and some improve- 
ment in hides, leather and shoes. 
The new wool clip has advanced 
fully 20 per cent in the eastern 
markets and rather more in the 
west. 

Continued activity and _ price 
strength is shown in the construc- 
tion trades. Lumber, builders’ hard- 
ware, mechanics’ tools, cement and 
paint, all are strong. 

Stocks are strong, bonds quiet, 
money is easier and sterling firmer. 

Bank clearings for the week end- 
ing May 18 were $6,990,653,000, a 
loss of 2.7 per cent from the pre- 
ceding week, but a gain of 6.5 per 
cent over the same week last year. 

Freight car loadings in April, 
except coal, showed an increase of 
286,353, or 15.91 per cent over April 
of last year. 











DURANT MAKING 275 DAILY 

DETROIT, May 22—Durant production 
in all plants is now at a rate of 275 
daily, according to a statement from the 
Lansing office. At the local plant 100 
are being made, which is about the 
same as at Long Island City. Thirty are 
turned out at Leaside, Ont., and 40 at 
Muncie. 





HEADLIGHT MEETING JULY 17 

NEW YORK, May 23—Highway de- 
partments of ten Eastern states will send 
representatives to Baltimore, July 17, to 
adopt, if possible, uniform lighting regu- 
lations. Some of the states now favor 


the present Massachusetts headlight 
laws. 


Ford Demand Brings 
Big June Schedule 


Company Estimates Car, Truck, 
Tractor Output for Month 
Will Total 140,000 


DETROIT, May 19—Ford dealers in 
the United States have asked for 194,750 
cars, trucks and tractors for June deliv- 
ery, according to a factory statement to- 
day. As a result the estimated output 
for June has been boosted to 140,000, an 
increase of 10,000 over May and a new 
high production month. The tractor out- 
put will approximate 10 per cent of the 
gross figures. 

Ford sales have been constantly in- 
creasing since the first of the year, the 
statement says, the demand growing in 
the past two months faster than it is 
possible to increase production. On May 
16 a new production mark of 4878 for a 
single day was set. This was an increase 
of 15 over the day before, the previous 
record bearer. On May 18 the 6,000,- 
000th Ford engine was assembled. Five 
and one-third seconds afterward number 
6,000,001 was built. The first model T 
engine was made Oct. 1, 1908; the 1,- 
000,000th December 10, 1915, and the 5,- 
000,000th May 28, 1921. The present. 
numbering system began with the first 
Model T, although a number of different 
models were manufactured previous to 
1908. 


Building 5400 Engines Daily 


The engine department at the Highland 
Park plant is now building 5400 engines 
daily which are shipped in carload lots 
to Ford assembly stations throughout the 
country for assembly in cars. A number 
of these are used for replacements, but. 
the bulk go into new cars and trucks. 

Of the 6,000,000 cars and trucks made 
since 1908 the company notes that 5,- 
517,956 were delivered to purchasers in 
the United States alone and that 4,472,248 
of these are still in service. Distribution 
of these has been even in all parts of the 
country, the sparsely settled Mid-western 
States showing practically the same ratio 
as densely populated sections. In the 
East, Ohio has the highest number of 
Ford cars registered, the statement says, 
the total showing 290,769. Illinois is sec- 
ond, Pennsylvania third, Texas fourth, 
and Michigan fifth, 





ASK TOWNSEND TRUSTEE 

JANESVILLE, WIS., May 22—Cred- 
itors of the Townsend Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of tractors, have applied 
for a trusteeship to facilitate a reorgani- 
zation. The concern will continue to op- 
erate in the meantime. A hearing will] 
be held in the bankruptcy court at Madi- 
son on May 26. 
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May Will Set New Production Mark 
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Factories Operating 


At High Efficiency 


Night Work on Established Basis 
in Most Plants—Some Sup- 
plies Run Low 





By D. M. McDONALD 


DETROIT, May 22— Production 
marks which have been climbing 
steadily in practically every factory in 
the Detroit district since early spring, 
will reach their highest point in the 
last ten days of May. With scarcely 
an exception, new production marks 
for a single month will be set unless 
there is a combination of circum- 
stances now unforeseen to prevent. 

Material is now being received in 
quantities to meet requirements, and 
men who have been added to the fac- 
tory forces in the past two months are 
at high efficiency.. More men are be- 
ing added daily in all factories, espe- 
cially the body plants, which have 
found it necessary to break in new 
men in the absence of recruits from 
skilled ranks. 

Night work, up to this time more a 
matter of day to day decision, is now 
on an established basis in the final as- 
sembly departments of most plants. Now 
the night schedules have been posted sev- 
eral days in advance, so workers might 
make necessary preparations. Sunday 
work for the present is an accepted fact 
and Saturday afternoon holidays in most 
plants have been abandoned. 


Change in Unit Parts 


In the stress of getting cars out on 
schedule a number of companies have 
adopted unit parts of makes other than 
their own to help speed up and to over- 
come shortages of labor. Though this is 
for the most part an arrangement made 
necessary by the heavy production strain, 
there is certainty that in several cases 
these parts will be permanently incor- 
porated in the make-up of cars, as an- 
nouncements of various models later on 
will show. 

Tool supplies in many of the factories 
are getting low. Some plants which 
thought several months ago that they 
had an inexhaustible inventory on the 
high speed cutting tools and others are 
coming into the market for supplies, and 
companies which make a business of 
salvage work are now among those work- 
ing nights to keep up with demands. 

Despite the speed and the addition of 
hundreds of..new.men in recent weeks, 
inspection on work is being kept very 
strict. The spirit of building for the fu- 





Rate of Improvement in Industry Depends on Pace 
of General Business 


By C. S. MOTT, 
Vice-President of the General Motors Corp. and Chairman of the Advisory 


Committee 
DETROIT, May 22. 


HE owning of an automobile is getting to be more a matter of business 
every day. As individual transportation of a quicker and more com- 
fortable nature than any hitherto known, the automobile fills every important 
need in general business life. Because of the improvement in general business 
the automobile industry is to-day experiencing a very satisfactory business. 

Whether the automobile business is to continue at the present rate is 
largely a matter of whether it has been outdistancir.g by too wide a margin the 
general improvement in other lines. If it has, there may be expected a reces- 
sion until other business has advanced to a point where the need for trans- 
portation again asserts itself. 

The automobile as a means of business will always be in the advance of a 
general business movement. It is because of this that the industry was favored 
with the big buying movement of the present season. It is a season that was 
confidently looked forward to in the industry, though in volume it has ex- 
ceeded the early expectations. 

Because of the general use of the automobile in business the standardized 
production vehicle of to-day will continue to be generally accepted. The de- 
sire for individuality in car design or appearance is the exception, but will be 
met by manufacturers at higher prices as affording a certain volume of out- 
let for their product. 

Steady progress is being made toward reducing the operating and main- 
tenance costs of automobiles, and as these improvements are perfected and 
incorporated into present vehicles there will be an increasing market for the 
manufacturer. 


The development of highwa 


tion of hig 


vision for overhead crossings in cities. 





New price classes will be opened in the next five years which 
will bring thousands of potential owners into the buying market. 

s in the next few years will also have an 
important part in the general advance of the industry. As it makes it more 
possible for owners to realize on the inherent time saving capabilities of their 
vehicles, they will become more and more indispensable in business. 
criminate speeding as it is known to-day will be eliminated with the construc- 
ghways with space for both fast and slow moving vehicles. 
is also much to be accomplished in the perfection of safety devices and pro- 


Indis- 
There 








ture is manifest. The cars of May, which 
probably will be the highest production 
month the industry has known, will be 
as mechanically perfect and exact as the 
cars built in the height of the slack sea- 
son last year. 

One of the developments of the dull 
period was the building-up of a very 
strict inspection on the part of distrib- 
utors-and dealers of new cars before 
turning them over to the owner. This 
dealer inspection is now a_ bulwark 
against the possibility of inferior work 
reaching the final owner. There is no 
record of any cars being turned back 
to the factories, which is an indication 
of the high grade of workmanship in- 
sisted upon. 

Temptations are very strong upon the 
factory sales organization these days to 
divert shipments to certain quarters, but 
all requisitions are being treated strictly 
on a proportionate basis. Distributors 
are continuing to visit factories to urge 
greater consideration of their particular 
needs, but they are getting only. what 
the factory, originally selected: Train- 
load shipments have gone out of fashion 
for the present. 


267 Delegates Attending 
Argentine Roads Meeting 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, May 
23 (By Cable)—The Argentine National 
Good Roads Congress, the first ever held 
in South America, opened here yesterday 
with an attendance of 267 delegates, rep- 
resenting national, state and municipal 
governments, trade organizations and 
business houses. The congress is per- 
forming its work through daily confer- 
ences and in three committees, devoted 
to finance, legislation and road construc- 
tion. The impression prevails that the 
congress will pave the way for the con- 
struction of a permanent system of pub- 
lic highways. 

The Argentine road congress is being 
held at the instance of the Touring Club 
Argentino, one of the important auto- 
motive associations of Buenos Aires, for 
the purpose of working out a national 
highway plan for the Republic, Infor- 
mation received here indicates that it has 
attracted wide interest and attention and 
that all parts of Argeritina are repre- 
sented by delegates. 
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Firestone to Build 
New Plant in Canada 


Present Plans Call for Initial Ca- 
pacity of 3,500 Tires Daily 
-—Company Shows Profit 


AKRON, May 22—The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. expects to start work soon, 
it is reported, on a new tire building plant 
at Hamilton, Ont. Firestone secured the 
site for the Canadian plant during the 
war, but deferred building operations. 
Under present plans the Canadian plant 
will have an initial capacity of 3500 tires 
daily. 

The Firestone factory in Akron is now 
producing 25,000 tires a day. This is 
nearer to proportionate peak output than, 
of any other of the major tire companies 
in Akron, with the exception of the Miller 
Rubber, which is running in excess of its 
1920 peak of 6000 tires a day. Fire- 
stone’s peak was 28,500 casings daily. 

For the first six months of the Fire- 
stone fiscal year, which began Nov. 1, an 
operating profit of approximately $2,500,- 
000 is reported. This includes the six 
month period up to May 1 and does not 
cover the past 60 days during which the 
tire industry has taken an unprecedented 
spurt, indicating that the Firestone op- 
erating profit for the next six month 
period will be proportionately much 
larger. 


Goodrich on 8-Hour Shifts 


This substantial operating profit does 
not necessarily mean resumption of divi- 
dend payments, it is understood, as the 
company at the end of its last fiscal year 
had $21,000,000 in notes and acceptances 
payable, to which net profit will have to 
be applied. Last year the Firestone com- 
pany wrote off approximately $16,000,000 
in commitment losses and inventories. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has restored 
its factory to the eight-hour shift basis, 
after operating ten-hour shifts, and has 
increased production over 25 per cent. 
This increase brings Goodrich tire pro- 
duction up to approximately 16,000 tires 
a day. The company is said to be work- 
ing on several new types of tires to be 
offered in competition with new cord 
lines introduced by Goodyear and sell- 
ing at considerably under the standard 
cord tire market lists. Goodrich officials, 
however, say no announcement of new 
tires will be forthcoming for some time. 





Hudson-Essex Business 
Greatest in Closed Cars 


‘DETROIT, May 23—Hudson Motor 
Car Co. reports closed car ' business since 
Jan. 1 to be 55 per cent of the entire 
output as compared .to a total of 31 per 
cent in 1921. Essex Motors business is 
reported to be running at slightly more 
than 50 per cent in the closed car as 
against 19 per cent in 1921. Both com- 
panies declare that the proportion of this 
business is ¢ontinuing at approximately 
the same rate even with warm weather 
athand. Production totals for May’ when 
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RAIL BUSES BOUGHT 
BY GREAT NORTHERN 


ST. PAUL, May 22—As the first 
step in a determined effort to meet 
the competition of highway motor 
transport, the initial purchase of 
four rail motor buses by the Great 
Northern Railroad is announced by 
President Budd. One of the buses 
will be allotted to each of the four 
main divisions of the railroad, and 
they will be placed in operation 
within six weeks. 

The Great Northern will operate 
two buses on Minnesota lines and 
the other two in Washington and 
in Montana. Manufacturers of rail 
cars will be placed in competition 
in the experiment to determine 
which will provide the most satis- 
factory and most economical ser- 
vice, as the railroad has ordered 
one Mack, one Service, one White 
and one Four Wheel Drive. 

“The railroads must meet motor 
bus competition,’ said President 
Budd. “We will use the rail buses 
wherever they will afford the best 
opportunity.” 











compiled are expected to show that the 
closed car percentage for that month 
is higher than the yearly average to 
date. Heavier proportion of closed car 
business is expected in the fall. 

The new coach model, and the ability 
of both companies through volume sales 
to offer it at a slight increase over the 
open model prices, are accepted by offi- 
cials as the principal reason for the rise 
in the closed car demand. The demand 
for closed vehicles has slowed down the 
general production capabilities of the two 
plants somewhat, owing to the greater 
time required to make closed bodies. 


Nash Adds Body Plant 


to Milwaukee Division 


MILWAUKEE, May 22—A new body 
factory and general sheet metal working 
plant, costing $250,000, will be erected 
immediately by the Nash Motors Co. as 
a further extension of its Four Cylinder 
Car division at Milwaukee. 

This extension was planned a little 
more than a year ago, but intermitted 
to await more favorable conditions in 
the industry. For sume time past pro- 
duction of the Nash Four has been lim- 
ited by the lack of finishing facilities, 
which will be provided by the new build- 
ing and make it possible to manufac- 
ture approximately 100 per cent of the 
car under one roof. Between 55 and 60 
Nash Fours are being turned out daily 
at present, which not only is below or- 
ders, but does not represent full capacity, 
due to the shortage of bodies, which 
makes it necessary to transfer cars for 
finishing. 

The addition will be ready about Aug. 
15 or Sept. 1, according to B. W. Twy- 
man, general manager of the division. 
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Akron Employs Fewer 
Men for Big Output 


Factories, Avoiding Transient 
Labor, Maintain Forces at 
Highest Efficiency 


AKRON, OHIO, May 22—Although 
Akron’s tire plants are producing 85 per 
cent of the old peak output of early 
1920, they are gaining this output with 
scarcely more than 50 per cent of the 
total number of factory wage earners 
employed in the forepart of 1920. 

The readjustment of the tire industry 
has brought about an average increase 
in individual and collective factory effi- 
ciency of 100 per cent. When Akron 
was turning out 100,000 tires a day, the 
nine major plants here were employing 
72,000 factory wage earners, in addition 
to thousands of inspectors, foremen, fac- 
tory office employees and business and 
general office employees. When the 
slump came, this number of producing 
workers in the factories dropped to 18,- 
300 by December of 1920. It rose to 26,- 
000 last July and then receded again. 


Labor Turnover Reduced 


To-day actual tire production in Akron 
is slightly over 85,000 casings a day. Yet 
the number of day wage earners in the 
factories does not exceed 43,000. In tube 
departments efficiency has increased sev- 
eral hundred per cent, as based on out- 
put. In rehiring men all Akron com- 
panies have avoided the transient ele- 
ment of labor, the “floater” and the “suit 
case chap” who all were responsible for 
a heavy labor turnover in peak times: 
They have re-employed only former em- 
ployees who were the most efficient, 
showing a decided preference in favor 
of married men with families. This not 
only has brought about increased effi- 
ciency, but has materially reduced labor 
turnover, 

And with these same companies follow- 
ing a hand-to-mouth policy by letting 
production fluctuate with current demand, 
only the most efficient of the tire build- 
ers are assured of permanent work. Ef- 
ficiency checking systems have been es- 
tablished. When sales slump, production 
is cut and men are laid off, and it is the 
less efficient workers who are dropped 
from the payrolls, with the best workers 
kept. This practice in itself, say manu- 
facturers, has tended to encourage a 
higher type of factory work and to keep 
efficiency at a maximum. 





NO BRITISH TRUCK SHOW 


LONDON, May 15 (by mail) —The So- 
ciety of Motor Manufacturers, Commer- 
cial Vehicle Section, has definitely de- 
cided not to hold a truck show this year. 
Opportunity, however, will be afforded 
truck makers to exhibit models suitable 
for special purposes; for instance, at the 
Royal Agricultural Show—a national 
event—and at the Municipal Exhibition. 
But no chassis may be shown at such 
places, only ‘complete vehicles. ° 
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Four Months’ Output 
by Ford Is 281,066 


Includes Cars and Trucks and 
Shows 55,850 Gain Over 
Last Year 


DETROIT, May 24—Production in Ford 
American and foreign plants for the 
rirst four months of this year, excluding 
the Ford Canadian plant, is 281,066 cars 
and trucks, an increase of 55,850 over 
the same period last year. Demand in 
the United States and abroad is running 
a month ahead of former business, as in- 
dicated by the fact that April business 
of this year approximated that of May 
last year. 

Total production of all plants for April 
was 111,944 cars and trucks, the output 
of the Ford Motor Co. of Canada being 
5808 cars and trucks and the output of 
the company’s foreign plants 5904. The 
Canadian plant showed an increased out- 
put over that of March of 600 cars and 
trucks. Detroit ranked first in assembly 
of all United States branches with a 
record of 11,155 cars and trucks; the 
Kearney, N. J., plant with 11,125 was 
second, and Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Buffalo ranked in that order. 


Fordson Production, 15,906 


At the River Rouge, 7445 tractors were 
built during April, a considerable in- 
crease over the April, 1921, total. The 
Cork, Ireland, tractor plant built 121 
Fordsons. Total Fordson production up 
to the close of April was 15,906, which 
compared with 13,470 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1921. Production of tractors 
is expected to continue at the rate of 
400 daily, this figure being reached in 
April. 

Wood wheel production at the Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
reached 200 sets daily early in April, and 
this schedule has been increased steadily 
so that by May 1 a schedule of 600 sets 
per 16 hours was reached. Facilities at 
the plant will be gradually extended until 
a capacity of 2000 sets daily is reached. 
The dry kilns at this plant were com- 
pleted in May and complete conveyer sys- 
tems installed so that all handling of 
material is done mechanically. New units 
will be added to the plant to meet the 
requirements of the increased production 
planned. All of the parts for the manu- 
facture of the complete wheel will be 
built and assembled there. 

In addition to the wheel construction, 
the Hamilton plant is building 7000 
phaeton locks daily. Machinery for the 
manufacture of sedan and coupe door 
locks is being completed and will permit 
this plant to supply all of the locks for 
the closed cars. 





FUEL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK, May 22—The following 
committee has been appointed to serve 
with Dr. Van H. Manning, director of 
research of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, to take up various research prob- 
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_ APRIL NOW ONLY 1,500 
BEHIND MARCH, 1920 


WASHINGTON, May 22—With 
reports still lacking from a few 
small companies, the automotive di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce announces that 
April production of passenger cars 
and trucks aggregated 218,456, 
which is only approximately 1500 
less than the record for a single 
month, established in March, 1920. 

Passenger car production totalled 
196,512, an increase of nearly 30 
per cent over March, while truck 
production was 21,941 compared 
with 19,449 for the same companies 
in the preceding month. The fol- 
lowing table gives the production 
for identical companies for the past 
four months. 


Passenger 
Cars Trucks 
De eee 81,638 9,204 
February ...... 109,039 12,968 
i ee 152,647 19,449 
UNE. ode c cee s 196,512 21,944 











lems with the aim of insuring adequate 
future fuel supply for motor vehicles: 
W. F. Faragher, chairman, Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh; R. E. Wilson, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge; R. P. Anderson, United Natural 
Gas Co., Oil. City, Pa.; N. A. C. Smith, 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh; C. E. Wat- 
ers, Bureau of Standards, Washington; 
R. R. Matthews, Roxana Petroleum Co., 
Wood River, Ill., and E. W. Dean, Stand- 
ard Oil Co., 26 Broadway. 





Times Square Auto 
Will Be Reorganized 


NEW YORK, May 24—The Times 
Square Auto Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated in Delaware with a capital 
of $3,400,000 to acquire the assets of the 
Consolidated Distributors, Inc., which 
has been in receivership since September 
last. The incorporation is in accordance 
with the reorganization plan which has 
been accepted by creditors. 

The Consolidated Distributors was in- 
corporated in this state in September, 
1916, as the Times Square Auto Supply 
Co, and operated under that name until 
March, 1921. It was engaged in the 
wholesale and retail distribution of auto- 
mobile accessories, but when the name 
was changed its wholesale business was 
separated from the retail. Consolidated 
Distributors had a capital of 300,000 
shares of no par value common of which 
190,396 shares are outstanding. An 
issue of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock was redeemed in July, 1920. 

It is understood that the policies which 
were successful until the depression in 
business became pronounced will be con- 
tinued to a large extent by the reorgan- 
ized company, which has its offices at 
Broadway and Fifty-sixth Street. The 
company has stores in fourteen cities. 
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Overland Companies 


Elect Wilson as Head 


Willy-Morrow and Wilson Foun- 
dry Hold Elections—Plants 
Speeding Up 


TOLEDO, May 24—Increased activity 
in- the subsidiary plants of the Willys- 
Overland Co. at Elmira, N. Y., and Pon- 
tiac, Mich., as well as at the mam plant 
in Toledo indicates an effort to bring 
.production up to the sales and the de- 
mands of dealers. 

Annual meetings of both subsidiaries 
resulted in the election of C. B. Wilson, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Willys-Overland Co., as president of 
the. Willys-Morrow Co. at Elmira and 
of the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. at 
Pontiac. 

C. E. Killinger was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Willys- 
Morrow Co.; George R. Spencer is sec- 
retary, and H. C. Hobler treasurer, Di- 
rectors are H. L. Thompson, W. L. Mil- 
ner, G. M. Mather, George M. Jones, L. 
A. Miller, all of Toledo, and Wilson and 
Killinger. 

D. R. Wilson of Pontiac was chosen 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.; C. 
E. Killinger, treasurer, and E. W. Mac- 
Kenzie, secretary. Directors are H. L. 
Thompson, W. L. Milner, G. M. Mather, 
George M. Jones, and the two Wilsons. 

The Willys-Overland Co., here, reports 
that unfilled orders now on the books 
are equal in amount to those at the 
busiest period in the plant’s history. 
Sales continue good. 

Production is considerably more than 
400 cars daily, and nearly 8500 men a 
employed. 





Advertising Managers 
to Discuss Problems 


NEW YORK, May 23—A tentative 
program has been prepared for the meet- 
ing of advertising managers represent- 
ing members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, which will be 
held at the University Club in Chicago, 
June 13. Edward L. Jordan, chairman of 
the advertising committee, will preside. 
Among the topics which will be taken 
up will be: 

“Relationship of the advertising depart- 
ment to the dealer,’’ with discussion led by 
A. B. Batterson of the Buick Motor Co. 

“Special problems in motor truck adver- 
tising,’”’ with discussion led by L. B. Dudley 
of the Federal Motor Truck Co. 

“The next big selling punch,” 
sion led by Jordan. 

“Selling cars to women,” with discussion 
led by Elizabeth Hallam Bohn. 

“Advertising used cars,’’ with discussion 

_led by G. V. Radoye of the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Co. 

‘What automotive happenings are news,” 
with discussion led by W. A. Birmingham 
of the Chicago Evening Post. 

“The place of pictures in advertising,” 
with discussion led by W. K. Towers of the 
Page-Detroit Motor Car Co. 


with discus- 
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Seating Delegates 
Causes A. A. A, Split 


Five States Bolt at Annual Con- 
vention and Will Form 
New Organization 





ST. LOUIS, May 23—Seating of the 
seventy-two delegates of the Chicago Mo- 
tor Club at the annual meeting of the 
American Automobile Association, held 
here, resulted in a split in the organiza- 
tion led by the Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
state associations. Kentucky and Texas 
followed. 

The insurgents have named a general 
committee which will formulate plans 
for a new association which probably 
will be called the National Motor 
League. It is proposed to call a con- 
vention in June at a city not yet desig- 
mated. The leaders of the bolting dele- 
gations are Judge Walter D. Meals and 
Fred H. Caley of Cleveland, and Richard 
‘Lee of Chicago. Meals was a candidate 
for president of the A. A. A. The in- 
surgents claim to represent 243,000 mem- 
bers. 


Diehl Re-elected President 


After the bolt, the remaining delegates 
re-elected George C. Diehl of Buffalo as 
president. The other officers chosen were 
Arthur Fifort of Hartford, Conn., as 
secretary, and H. A. Bonnell as treasurer. 
The executive board, which is composed 
of fifty-six representatives of all sections 
of the country, soon will select a new 
executive secretary to take the place of 
the late A. G. Batchelder. 

The insurgents base their radical step 
on the contention that the Chicago Motor 
Club, which is headed by Charles M. 
Hayes, has invaded the territory of other 
clubs and that it is not legally a member 
of the A. A. A. It also is alleged that 
the Chicago club is selling insurance and 
other service not provided for in the 
constitution to its members and to mem- 
bers in the territory of other clubs. 
Hayes is in the insurance business him- 
self and the bolters contend he is using 
his stfong influence in the A. A. A. to 
commercialize the organization. 


Hayes Makes Denial 


This is vigorously denied by Hayes, 
who is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee and a member of the executive 
committee of the A. A. A. He asserts 
that there is no basis for the charge 
that he receives commissions from ga- 
rages along the routes mapped out by the 
Chicago club. He says that the plan of 
the Chicago club of giving service to 
motorists in addition to the legislative 
aid provided for by the constitution has 
been approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the A. A. A. and does not violate 
its constitution. 

The Chicago club recently withdrew 
from the Illinois State Association after 
differences over the activities of the Chi- 
The insurgents con- 
tended this removed the Chicago club 
from the A. A. A. as the Illinois State 
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Association holds the Illinois franchise, 
and that clubs can enter the national 
association only through the state or- 
ganization. This contention was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the delegates, 
and the bolt followed. 

Caley Elected in Ohio 


CLEVELAND, May 20—Fred H. Caley 
has been elected president of the Ohio 
State Automobile Association. He has 
been secretary of the organization, work- 
ing for its interests simultaneously with 
those of the Cleveland Automobile Club 
and the Cleveland Automobile Dealers 
Association, of which he has been secre- 
tary. Caley has divorced himself from 
trade interests and will give his entire 
attention from now on to owner inter- 
ests in Ohio. 

At the meeting of the association reso- 
lutions were adopted to wage a deter- 
mined fight against automobile stealing 
and to oppose any further legislative ef- 
forts to saddle unjust burdens om motor- 
ists in the form of special taxes. 


M. A. M. A. Members Report 


Further Sales Increase 


NEW YORK, May 25—Another sharp 
increase in sales by members of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers As- 
sociation was recorded in April. The 
total was $33,830,000 as compared with 
$28,670,000 in March, $22,720,000 im 
February and $17,330,000 in January. 
The increase for April over March was 
about 18 per cent. The total of past 
due accounts showed an increase of about 
2 per cent in April, bringing the total to 
approximately $3,000,000. There was a 
decline of 14 per cent in the total of 
notes outstanding, bringing the figure to 
about $2,500,000. 








Commonwealth Receiver 


Disposes of Contracts 


CHICAGO, May 22—A receiver has 
been appointed for the Commonwealth 
Motor Co. by the Federal Court here 
upon application of a number of cred- 
itors, whose claims aggregate $35,000. 
The company was organized a few years 
ago to manufacture the Commonwealth 
car, which later was discontinued. Re- 
cently the company has been manufac- 
turing taxicabs at its plant at Rockdale, 
near Chicago. 

The material on hand and the con- 
tracts of the bankrupt company have been 
sold by the receiver, Edwin D. Buell, to 
the Checker Manufacturing Co. 





N. A. C. C. MEETING JUNE 7 


NEW YORK, May 23—The annual 
meeting of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce to elect succes- 
sors to the directors whose terms have 
expired will be held at headquarters in 
this city June 7. The directors whose 
places will be filled are H. H. Rice, J. 
Walter Drake, C. C. Hanch, John N. 
Willys and Roy D. Chapin. It is prob- 
able that they will be re-elected. In 
addition to the election there will be a 
general discussion of what is in prospect 
for the industry for remainder of year. 





—- 
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Racine Tire Claims 
to Be Paid in Full 
Creditors Will Receive Stock 


in Holding Branch of New 
Company 





RACINE, WIS., May 24—Reorganiza- 
tion of the defunct Racine Auto Tire 
Co. is being effected through the incor- 
poration of a new concern known as the 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co. under the 
laws of Wisconsin by O. W. Johnson, 
M. F. Eldred and F. K, Camp. The 
capitalization consists of 1000 shares 
without par value. 

The plan of reorganization calls for 
the formation of two new concerns, one 
a holding company and the other an oper- 
ating company. The former will hold the 
entire capital stock of the operating com- 
pany, which is acquiring practically the 
entire property of the defunct corpora- 
tion. 

The liabilities of the Racine Auto Tire 
Co., as indicated in a statement issued 
by the creditors’ committee, amount to 
$1,547,552. Creditors will receive 100 
per cent on claims, payable 60 per cent 
in gold notes and 40 per cent in first pre- 
ferred shares in the holding company, 
which will issue serial 6 per cent gold 
collateral trust notes in the sum of $1,- 
200,000. Until 50 per cent of these notes 
have been retired no dividends will be 
paid upon the common stock of the hold- 
ing company. 


Start with Few Obligations 


The operating company will commence 
business with practically no indebtedness 
or obligations of any kind save first 
mortgage bonds amounting to $300,000. 
The balance sheet of this corporation will 
show assets of $1,160,913, with plant and 
real estate worth $970,401 additional, giv- 
ing total resources of $2,131,314. 

All of the stock of the holding company 
is placed in a voting trust consisting of 
O, W. Johnson, H. J. Haigh, W. L. 
Lyall and H. H. Whitman, who repre- 
sent the principal creditors of the defunct 
concern. 





Court Sustains Bakelite 


in Suit for Infringement 


CHICAGO, May 22—The Redmanol 
Chemical Products Co. has made a set- 
tlement of the action brought by the 
General Bakelite Co. against the Gen- 
eral Insulate Co. for infringement in the 
use of Redmanol. Although the action 
was brought against a customer it was 
defended by the Redmanol company. 

Judge Chatfield handed down a deci- 
sion sustaining the Bakelite patents cov- 
ering the combination of phenol conden- 
sation products with fiber and fibrous 
materials, as well as the simultaneous 
use of heat and pressure in the manu- 
facture of articles made from these prod- 
ucts. The Redmanol company has now 
consented to a decree and paid heavy 
damages in liquidation. It will manufac- 
ture henceforth under a license. 
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40,000 Units Built 
by G. M. C. in April 


Rapid Rate of Production of 
Cars and Trucks Makes Deep 
Cut in Inventory 


NEW YORK, May 22—The automobile 
and truck divisions of the General Motors 
Corp. produced and sold approximately 
40,000 units in April. This total un- 
doubtedly will be exceeded in May. Gen- 
eral Motors plants in the United States 
and Canada produced approximately 
115,000 motor vehicles in the first four 
months of 1922. This more than doubles 
the production for the same period last 
year. 

Chevrolet heads the production list and 
is now making cars at the rate of 1000 a 
day. It is reported that even with its 
new plant operating at capacity, Cadillac 
is unable to meet the demand for cars. 
Buick is operating at 65 per cent more 
than last year and is expected to reach a 
new high mark in May. 

Earnings of the corporation for the 
first quarter of this year were in excess 
of $8,000,000. It is expected the second 
quarter will show earnings of at least 
$18,000,000. This indicates that the cor- 
poration is rapidly approaching the earn- 
ing basis established in its most pros- 
perous period. 

At the present rate the common stock 
will show substantial earnings for the 
year. The present rapid rate of produc- 
tion has made a deep cut in the inventory 
which has resulted in a 50 per cent re- 
duction in the floating debt since the 
first of the year, and it is expected the 
remainder will be wiped out in two or 
three months. 





Industry Gets No Place 


on U. S. Chamber Board 


WASHINGTON, May 22—The automo- 
tive industry failed in its efforts to elect 
C. E. Kettering, W. O. Rutherford and J. 
Walker Drake to the directorate of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at 
the annual convention here last week. 
The reason was that there were too many 
candidates from the sixth district, in 
which all of them reside. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce failed also to have the Cham- 
ber adopt specific resolutions protesting 
against the reimportation of motor vehi- 
cles sold by the Government in foreign 
countries, advocating the repeal of war 
excise taxes and an endorsement of 
Federal aid in highway construction. 
The position taken in refusing to adopt 
the resolutions specifically was that the 
Chamber already had gone on record in 
favor of them in the broadest sense and 
nothing was to be gained by reiterating 
its attitude. 





WINS SUIT AGAINST G. M. C. 


BOSTON, May 22—A jury in Federal 
district court has awarded Rollin Abell 
of Milton, a mechanical engineer, a ver- 
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dict of $154,816 in his suit against the 
General Motors Corp. for breach of con- 
tract. According to Abell’s attorney, the 
engineer entered into a contract with the 
corporation under which it was agreed 
that General Motors should take a pat- 
ent applying to the cylinder valves of 
automobile engines and pay Abell a mini- 
mum of $50,000 a year for three years 
if they took a contract with the non- 
exclusive license for the use of the pat- 
ent. The corporation argued that it 
had not agreed to contract for the license. 


Detroit Air Cooled Car 
to Be Begun in 90 Days 


DETROIT, May 23—Production of the 
Detroit air cooled car will be started in 
90 days, according to a statement by 
W. J. Doughty, president of the Detroit 
Air Cooled Car Co. Bids for material 
and parts are being sought in 1000 lot 
quantities. Jigs and patterns for the car 
are complete, Doughty said, so that the 
company is prepared to get into immedi- 
ate production. Men identified with the 
Doughty organization are: 

G. R. Tremolada, designer of the twin- 
three engine; C. H. Bennett, president 
and general manager of the Daisy Air 
Rifle Co.; August Gieseler, superintendent 
of the National Tool Co., Cleveland; John 
McArthur, coach and automobile body 
builder, Detroit; Frank Sanders, former 
Franklin ‘distributor, Chicago; George 
Gagnier, Detroit, and Earl B. Newton, 
secretary-treasurer Mansfield Steel Corp. 
and treasurer of the King Trailer Co., 
Detroit. L. M. Bradley has been named 
advertising manager. 

A factory site will be selected in De- 
troit within a short time, Doughty said. 
A phaeton, coupe and sedan will be built 
at the start. The list price on the phaeton 
has been fixed tentatively at $1,280 and 
the prices on the closed models will be 
fixed later. 





Financing Companies 
Prepare for Meeting 


NEW YORK, May 22—Arrangements 
have been completed for a meeting of the 
National Association of Automobile 
Financing Companies at Indianapolis on 
June 7 which is one of the days set for 
the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. The constitution 
and by-laws of the financing association 
will be offered for approval at the 
meeting, the business session of which 
will be held at the Columbia Club. There 
will be a banquet at the Claypool Hotel 
in the evening at which the speakers will 
be Hon. Charles A. Bookwalter, Walter 
E. Heller, Henry Warrum, Fred A. 
Weber, Jr., and C. C. Stratton. 

Members who attend the meeting will 
be able to avail themselves of the spe- 
cial railroad rates offered for the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

The arrangements for the meeting 
have been made by the Indianapolis 

ranch of the National Association. 
Various problems of vital importance will 
be considered. 
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Lee to Meet Trade 
in Next Two Months 


Trip Planned Will Take Him 
from Coast to Coast De- 
livering Addresses 


WASHINGTON, May 24—In order 
that the automotive division of the De- 
partment of Commerce may place its fin- 
ger on the pulse of the American auto- 
motive trade, thus enabling it to function 
for the benefit of the trade, a series of 
addresses has been arranged by Gordon 
Lee, chief of the division. 

The ultimate object of Lee’s trip, which 
will occupy two months, taking him 
across the continent and enabling him to 
speak before practically all the larger 
automotive organizations of the West, 
is to sell more automobiles. 

“The automotive division of the depart- 
ment may be considered by the automo- 
bile industry as its selling agent, wher- 
ever and whenever a market can be de- 
veloped,” Lee said, “and I am making 
this trip for the purpose of explaining 
first hand to the industry the equipment 
of the department to help them in their 
problems and to find out how we can 
best serve the automobile industry.” 


Begins at New York 


The itinerary up to and including Aug. 
10 is as follows: 


June 12 and 13, New York, befcre the 
N. A. C. C.; June 14, 15 and 16, Rochester, 
Chamber of Commerce; June 19, Des Moines, 
§Soint meeting, automobile club and chamber 
of commerce; June 20 to 24, Colorado Springs, 
annual meeting of the Automotive Ecuipment 
Association; June 27, Denver, Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association; 

July 6, San Diego, joint meeting, dealers 
association, chamber of commerce and auto- 
mobile club; July 7, Los Angeles, automotive 
trades association; July 8, 9 and 10, Yosemite 
Valley, joint meeting of the San Joaquin 
Automotive Trades Association and the 
Sacramente Dealers Association; July 11, 
Oakland, California Automotive Trade Asso- 
ciation; July 12, San Francisco, California 
Automotive Trade Association; 

July 14, 15 and 16, Medford, joint meet- 
ing, Southern Oregon Automotive Trades 
Association, Roseburg, Grants Pass, Ashland 
and Medford participating; Salem, joint 
meeting, Willamette Valley Automotive 
Trades Association and the Cherrians; July 
18, Portland, Automobile Dealers Association; 
July 19 and 20, Portland, joint meeting, 
Portland Ad Club and Womens Advertising 
Club; 

July 21, 22 and 23, Olympia, state con- 
vention, Washington Automotive Trades 
Association; July 24, Seattle, automobile 
dealers association; July 25, Tacoma, joint 
meeting, dealers association and chamber of 
commerce; July 26, Seattle, Rotary Club; 
July 28, Seattle, members council, chamber 
of commerce; July 29, Spokane, joint meeting 
of the dealers association, Inland Automobile 
Association and chamber of commerce; 

Aug. 2, Butte, joint meeting, dealers 
association and Rotary Club; Aug. 4, Bois, 
dealers association and Rotary Club; Aug. 7, 
Salt Lake City, Intermountain Automotive 
Trades Association; Aug. 10; Sheridan, Wyo., 
joint meeting, Custer Battlefield Hiway 
Association and chamber of commerce. 
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Van Sicklen Made General Manager 


N. H. Van Sicklen, who has had an 
intimate and influential connection with 
motor cars since the day the first “horse- 
less vehicle” came down an American 
highway, has been appointed general 
manager of Apperson Brothers Auto- 
mobile Co. at Kokomo, Ind. 

Van Sicklen’s interest in wheels goes 
far back beyond the advent of the auto- 
mobile.. He rode his first high-wheel 
bicycle in 1878; in 1882 he won his first 
race and for the next nine years was 
an important contender in the series of 
track and road races that swept the coun- 
try, getting more than his share of cups, 
medals and purses, 

Aside from these activities he estab- 
lished a printing business and in 1890 be- 
gan publishing The Bearings, a journal 
of the bicycle trade, which in 1898 was 
consolidated with two other papers and 
became the Cycle Age. After he sold this 
paper he became a farmer, but returned 
to the industry in February, 1901, as 
an American Steel and Wire representa- 
tive. 

He left this work upon buying Motor 
Age from Samuel A. Miles, and when he 
sold it in January, 1908, after being iden- 
tified with it for four years, became 
branch manager at Chicago for the Knox 
Automobile Co., helped develop the Auto- 
mobile Blue Books, an interest he later 
disposed of, and then took charge of the 
F. A. L.. Motor Car Co., of which he 
continued the head until the business was 
sold. Van Sicklen helped organize the 
Chicago Motor Club and the Chicago 
Automobile Association, and served as 
president of both bodies. 

In February, 1913, he began to build 
the Van Sicklen speedometer, which sub- 
sequently was sold to John N. Willys and 
by him to Stewart-Warner. During the 
war he and his organization were largely 
occupied with the development and manu- 
facture of special instruments for the 
aviation departments of the Army and 
Navy. Early in March of this year he 
was appointed assistant general manager 
of the Apperson organization. 


Stutz Appoints. Crawford 


Charles F. Crawford, who for many 
years has-been identified with the Cole 
Motor Car Co. as chief engineer, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
Stutz Motor Car Co. of America. He 
was chief engineer of the Cole concern 
for seven years and later became chief 
engineer and vice-president of the Pre- 
mier Motor Corp. Later he conducted a 
consulting engineering business and not 
long ago went back to Cole as chief 
engineer. His successor at the Cole has 
not yet been announced. 


C. B. Phelps, Jr., Goes to England 


C. B. Phelps, Jr., has been appointed 
as assistant to the managing director of 
Dodge Brothers, Ltd., which was organ- 


ized recently to handle Dodge Brothers 
business in the. British Isles. He has 
been with the Dodge company since 1916 
with the exception of two years in the 
Navy, and has had extensive experience 
in both foreign and domestic merchan- 
dising. He has sailed for London with 
Joseph H. Willson, the managing direc- 
tor. 


Jackson, Mott’s Assistant 


J. B. Jackson, formerly with the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and more recently connected 
with the Buick Motor Co. at Flint, has 
become identified with the central office 
of General Motors Corp. as a personal as- 
sistant to C. S, Mott, vice-president and 
chief of the advisory staff. 


Robinson With Campbell-Ewald 


Loren T. Robinson, who has been as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., has resigned and 
joined the Campbell-Ewald advertising 
agency in Detroit. Robinson is a former 
Detroit newspaper man. While with 
General Motors he had charge of its 
publication Truck Talk and a periodical 
for sales agencies. His place will not 
be filled immediately, according to Ad- 
vertising Manager Baird, who says that 
for the present the duties will be divided 
among the staff. 


R. M. Cowhan Promoted 


R. M. Cowhan has been appointed ex- 
port sales manager for Earl Motors, Inc., 
succeeding Clarence Thurston, who died 
some time ago. He was formerly an 
assistant sales manager at the factory 
and will continue the export headquar- 
ters there. Business in this department 
has been showing a steady improvement, 
and the company will designate a part of 
its output for export business. 


Stratton Resigns as Sales Manager 


Frank S. Stratton, who has resigned 
as general sales manager of the Grant 
Motor Car Corp. after an association 
covering a year and a half, was previ- 
ously passenger car sales manager for 
the Packard Motor Car Co. He has been 
identified with the industry since 1912. 
He has made no announcement of his 
plans. 


Rugg Joins Dodge Brothers 


Harry M. Rugg who for the past year 
has been director of educational expan- 
sion of the Michigan State Automobile 
School, Detroit, has been made assistant 
experimental engineer for Dodge Broth- 
ers. 


New British Aviation Director 


Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker 
K.C.B., A.F.C., has been appointed direqs 
tor of civil aviation in the air ministry 
of Great Britain. 


Garlent Now Works Manager 


J. E. Garlent has been appointed works 
manager of the Auto Wheel and Gier 
Pressed Steel plants of .the Motor Wheel 
Corp. of Lansing. Garlent assumes 
charge of operations in both divisions 
after considerable experience as works 
manager of each separately. It was 
decided to combine the works manage- 
ment of both under one head for greater 
efficiency in the operation of these two 
large units of the corporation, Before 
joining Motor Wheel, Garlent was fac- 
tory manager for Hupmobile and fac- 
tory manager of the King plant. 


A. E. Hoffman Given Dinner 


A. E, Hoffman, director of the Clydes- 
dale Motor Truck Co., Clyde, Ohio, was 
a guest at a dinner in the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York, given by several di- 
rectors and the entire staff of employees 
of the Clinton Truck Sales Co., New 
York, of which he is president. Talks 
on highway transport and improved con- 
ditions in the motor truck industry were 
made by A. J. Banta, general manager 
of the Clydesdale corporation; J. H. 
Baynen, secretary, and R. Miller, treas- 
urer of the Clinton Sales Co., J. V. Boise 
and A. B. Neiber of the Chatham ne 
Phoenix National Bank. 


Griffin Changes Companies 


H. B. Griffin has resigned as vice- 
president of the Doehler Die-Casting Co., 
Brooklyn. He is well known throughout 
the automotive industry, having been 
connected with the Doehler company for 
the last fifteen years. Griffith is now 
associated with the Light Manufacturing 
& Foundry Co., in charge of the sales. 
of the company’s die casting division. 


Hart-Parr Advances Bloom 


L. H. Bloom, assistant sales manager 
of the Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general sales man- 
ager. He has been identified with the 
Hart-Parr organization for the last six 
years, 


Neale Is Lines Successor 


A. W. Lines has resigned as sales man-- 
ager of the Spencer Smith Machine Co., 
Howell, Mich., effective June 1. He was 
formerly sales manager of the Detroit 
Twist Drill Co. and the Parker Rust Proof 
Co. His plans for the future have not 
been announced. He is succeeded by J. 
E. Neale, formerly of Chicago. 


R. W. Chalmers in District Work 


R. W. Chalmers has been appointed 
district sales manager in the Eastern 
territory for the Windsor gravity dump 
body and the Trail-Ford for the Automo- 
tive Utilities Corp. of Detroit. He was 
formerly associated with tractor and! 
trailer business in a retail capacity. 
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McCormick Visits Springfield 


Cyrus H. McCormick, works manager 
of the motor truck division of The In- 
ternational Harvester Co., visited the 
Springfield works a few days ago and 
conferred with Superintendent C. H. 
Smart regarding production. McCormick 
has just returned from a business trip 
abroad during which he visited France, 
Germany and England. It is expected 
that orders for foreign shipments will 
soon be placed with the Springfield plant 
as a result of his trip overseas. Owing 
to the receipt of material, the Springfield 
works is again able to keep up to its 
schedule of fifty high speed motor trucks 
a day. Orders from municipalities and 
large business concerns are being received 
at the local plant. 


A. B. C. Hardy Dined 


A dinner was given by the factory or- 
ganization of the Olds Motor Works at 
Lansing in honor of the first anniversary 
of A. B. C. Hardy, president and general 
manager, as chief executive of the com- 
pany, Hardy was presented with a silver 
testimonial in appreciation of his leader- 
ship. 


Civic Work for Belnap 


L. J. Belnap, president of Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc., has been named as 
aeronautical commissioner for the city of 
Springfield, Mass. 


McGonigal Heads Cletrac in Canada 


S. A. McGonigal has been elected 
president and managing director of the 
Cleveland Tractor Co, of Canada, Ltd., 
succeeding J. L. Hibbard, resigned. Mc- 
Gonigal’s connection with the Cleveland 
company includes four years of inten- 
sive work both at the company’s home 
office and in the field. He has been assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales and manager of the company’s At- 
lanta office as well as sales manager of 
the central district comprising Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Western Ohio. 
The Cleveland Tractor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., is located at Windsor, Ont., with 
branch organizations at. Montreal and 
Winnipeg and distributors at the im- 
portant agricultural and industrial cen- 
ters. 


Loudon Made Resident Engineer 
W. P. Loudon, formerly of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed resident engineer of 
the automotive equipment department of 
the Springfield, Mass., plant of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Scrimshaw on College Faculty 
Stewart Scrimshaw, ‘manager of indus- 
trial relations of the Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, manufacturer of mill- 
ing machines and other machine tools, 
has been appointed to the faculty of the 


college of engineering of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee. He left May 19 for 
a tour of Europe to study educational and 
industrial problems and will assume his 
new duties at the university on Sept. 1. 


Buell Directs Fender Sales 


C. D. Buell is now sales manager of the 
Michigan Crown Fender Co. of Ypsilanti. 


Walsh Advertises Motor List 


Robert T. Walsh has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Motor List 
Co., and Arthur Livingston, quota statis- 
tician. Walsh was at one time assistant 
advertising manager of the Ford Motor 
Co. and later served as advertising man- 
ager of Maxwell, King and Briscoe. New 
officers of Motor List Co. recently elected 
are R. L. Polk, Detroit, president; Martin 
Tuttle, Des Moines, vice-president; Ward 
Gavett, Detroit, secretary, and R. L. 
Polk, Jr., Detroit, treasurer. 


Englebeck Goes With Peerless 


C. A. Englebeck, who has been promi- 
nently connected with the marketing of 
automobiles in Chicago since the early 
days of the industry, has been appointed 
general manager of the direct factory 
branch which the Peerless Motor Car Co. 
has opened in Chicago. He has resigned 
as sales manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. to renew 
his affiliation with R. H. Collins, Peerless 
president, with whom he was associated 
while Collins was at the head of the 
Cadillac company. 


Dearing Succeeds Whipple 


R. M. Dearing has been appointed 
Denver branch manager of the Bearings 
Service Co., succeeding H. C. Whipple, 
who has resigned. Previous to the Den- 
ver appointment, Dearing was assistant 
branch manager of the Chicago head- 
quarters. 


Frederickson Joins Clark 


W. S. Frederickson has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Hart-Parr 
Co. to join W. W. Clark, former export 
manager of the company, in a wholesale 
importing business with headquarters in 
Charles City, Ia. 


O. E. Utz with Fedders 


O. E. Utz, who has become sales man- 
ager of the Canadian plant for the Fed- 
ders Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, served 
as purchasing agent for the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. for twenty years. 


Gibbons Is District Sales Head 


Frank Gibbons has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Cleveland dis- 
trict for the Central Steel Co. of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, with headquarters in the 
Swetland Building, Cleveland. He goes 
into the Cleveland district from the gen- 








eral offices of the company where he has 
been connected with the sales depart- 
ment for a number of years. He will 
handle sales on the entire line of Central 
Steel products. 


Kimball, Territorial Manager 


A. D. Kimball has been made manager 
of the Detroit territory for the Wheeler- 
Schebler Carburetor Co., Indianapolis, 
and will be in charge of factory sales in 
Michigan. Kimball is well known in auto- 
motive circles through his connection 
with the Ball & Ball Carburetor Co. 
Previous to that association he served 
as engineer for the Fulton Truck Co. 


Shea Sales Head for Amazon 


William J. Shea, formerly central dis- 
trict manager of the Portage Rubber Co., 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Amazon Rubber Co. According to Shea, 
production at the Amazon plant will be 
more than doubled during the present 
month. 


Howard Leaves Chandler 


J. M. Howard, for more than six years 
advertising manager of the Chandler Mo- 
tor Car Co., has resigned, but has made 
no announcement as to his future plans. 
Howard came here from Washington and 
formerly was a newspaper man in Vir- 
ginia. His successor has not been an- 
pointed. 





Ford Takes Branch Head 


to Manage His Railroad 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 24—Fred L. 
Rockelman, for the last three years gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis branch 
of the Ford Motor Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the D., T. & 
I. Railroad Co. and will take charge of 
the line at once, with headquarters in 
Detroit. 

Rockelman is 37 years old but has 
been identified with the Ford organiza- 
tion for many years. He was among the 
first twenty-five employees of the Ford 
Motor Co., entering the work as an in- 
spector. Later he advanced to positions 
in factory management, and developed 
into the sales end. For a time he was 
engaged in Ford agency work in Buf- 
falo and Seattle. While in Seattle he 
was appointed general manager of the 
Indianapolis branch. 





CANADIAN IMPORTS 


MONTREAL, QUE., May 24—From 
1918 to 1922 inclusive a total of 46,484 
passenger automobiles, valued at $45,~ 
749,115, were brought into Canada, pay- 
ing a duty of $15,960,121. In the same 
years 7494 motor trucks were imported, 
valued at $12,497,714 and paying a total 
duty of $4,253,438. Automobile parts 
imported during the period mentioned 
were valued at $47,979,170, and these paid 
duty to the amount of $14,808,359. 
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Seiberling Lowers 
Prices 121, Per Cent 


Company Will Also Absorb Gov- 
ernment Excise Tax Col- 
lected from Consumer 


AKRON, May 24—Frank A. Seiberling 
announces that a straight 12% ‘per cent 
price cut..will be made on all sizes of 
Seiberling and Portage straight side cord 
tires, effective June 1. This will bring 
the price of the 30 x 3% _ Seiberling 
clincher down to $10. Another feature 
of the price reduction is that the Seiber- 
ling company will absorb the 5 per cent 
Government excise tax which the dealer 
heretofore has collected from the con- 
sumer in addition to the regular retail 
price. 

It is stated that Seiberling has put into 
effect in his two plants advanced methods 
of manufacture which have brought pro- 
duction costs down to a minimum. It is 
claimed that the New Castle plant is one 
of the most efficient manufacturing units 
in the world. Another factor in the price 
reduction is Seiberling’s view of the 
future cotton and rubber markets. 
Seiberling believes that the day of the 
cord tire has arrived and he has confined 
the Seiberling brand to that type. 





Price of Fabric Casings 
Reduced by Michelin Tire 


MILLTOWN, N. J., May 22—The 
Michelin Tire Co. announces substantial 
reductions in its fabric casings. Some of 
the cuts are: 


SOFT BEAD CLINCHER TYPE 


Size Old Price New Price 
30 x 3 $12.90 $10.90 
30 x 3I4 14.90 12.75 
STRAIGHT SIDE TYPE 
Size Old Price New Price 
32x 4 $26.90 $23.25 
33 x 4 27.90 23.80 
34x 4 28.90 24.90 





Case Reduces Prices 
and Expands Its Line 


RACINE, May 22—The Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Co. announces reductions on 
both its open and closed types of Model X. 
The 5-passenger phaeton formerly quoted 
at, $1,890 is now priced at $1,790, and the 
sedan formerly listed at $2,790 now sells 
for $2,690. A roadster priced at $1,750 
and a brougham at $2,550, this model, 
are now being brought out. 

The company has replaced its Model 
V with a new model to be known as W. 
The 7-passenger phaeton is priced at 
$2,250, the 5-passenger or sport roadster 
at $2,200, the coupe at $2,850 and the 
7-passenger sedan at $3,250. 





GARY’S PRICES HIGHER 


GARY, IND., May 19—The Gary Mo- 
tor Corp. has increased the price of all 
models of its trucks, with the exception 
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of model F 1%-ton, which remains at 
$1,675. The new and old prices are as 
follows: 

Old Price New Price 


Model | 2-ton......... $2,150 $2,250 
Model J 2\/2-ton....... 2,550 2,650 
Model K 3!/2-ton....... 3,550 3,650 
Model M 5-ton........ 4,000 4,100 





Earl Increases Price 
on Three Models $100 


DETROIT, May 20—Prices on Earl 
cars in three models have been increased 
$100, the phaeton now being listed at 
$1,095 and the sedan and brougham at 
$1,795. The price of $1,485 on the spe- 
cial roadster remains as formerly. In 
April Earl prices were reduced from 
$1,185 in the phaeton and $1,895 in the 
closed models. 

The company notes that orders have 
grown larger steadily despite the in- 
crease, which is ascribed to higher cost 
of manufacturing, notwithstanding the 
volume production which has now been 
reached. 





CHEVROLET COUPE REDUCED 


DETROIT, May 22—The Chevrolet 
Motor Co. has announced a reduction in 
the price of its “490” coupe from $875 to 
$850. 





MINNEAPOLIS TRACTORS LOWER 


HOPKINS, MINN., May 22—The Min- 
neapolis Threshing Machine Co. has re- 
duced the prices of its farm tractors. 
The list follows: 

Old Price New Price 


pe ee ee $900 $800 
clic | eae cre 1,675 1,600 
| ee a 3,000 2,650 
S5-7OKP. 2... ccccecce’s 4,150 3,850 





Lincoln Motors Building 


New Touring Car Deluxe 


DETROIT, May 23—Lincoln Motor Co. 
will make first shipments in June of a 
new deluxe 7-passenger touring car, the 
price of which has been fixed at $3,800. 
The new model is a companion to the 
phaeton and roadster deluxe on which 
the company has been in production since 
last summer and the prices on which are 
also $3,800. This line is independent of 
the regular production model, the price 
on which remains at $3,300, as fixed im- 
mediately after the sale to the Ford in- 
terests. 

Production at Lincoln is now approxi- 
mately thirty cars daily, dependent on 
the receipt of materials and bodies, the 
latter being still a heavy drawback to a 
steady flow of cars. Lincoln is served 
by a number of body makers, according 
to model, but because of the semi-custom 
nature of the work, it is difficult to get 
deliveries in the quantity required. 

Henry Ford is spending much of his 
time at the Lincoln factory consulting 
with the Lelands, in whose hands the 
active management remains. Changes in 
the layout and arrangement of factory 
equipment are continuing, and some new 
equipment is being added with an eye 
to facilitating output. 
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New Rail Rates Aid 
Makers and Buyers 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Orders 10 Per Cent Reduc- 
tion in Freight Cost 


NEW YORK, May 25—The horizontal 
reduction in freight rates ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, aver- 
aging 10 per cent, will result in material 
savings not only to the automotive in- 
dustry but to purchasers of motor vehi- 
cles. It has been estimated that the 
freight bill for a normal year on ship- 
ments of finished passenger cars and 
trucks approximates $100,000,000. A 10 
per cent reduction will mean a saving 
of about $10,000,000, or an average of 
about $5 on an annual production of 2,- 
000,000 vehicles. 

No statistics have been compiled 
showing how much freight is paid in 
a year by the various branches of the 
automotive industry on the shipment of 
supplies and raw materials, but it is be- 
lieved it would amount to another $100,- 
000,000. 

Inasmuch as purchasers of cars and 
trucks now have the freight from the 
factory added to the price of the vehicle, 
they will profit directly by the reduction 
in rates. 

The reduction will make a saving of 
from $15 to $30 a car, according to 
weight, on shipments from Detroit to the 
Pacific Coast, and of from $5 to $10 a 
car on shipments from the Detroit terri- 
tory to New York. 

It is believed the railroads will accept 
the reduction ordered, and they are asked 
to inform the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission not later than May 31 whether 
the findings will be carried into effect 
without formal order by the commission. 

For all practical purposes the new rates 
are those in effect Aug. 25, 1920, prior to 
the granting of an increase at that time 
by the I. C. C. 

The decision of the commission that 
rates should be reduced was unanimous, 
although some of the commissioners ex- 
pressed the belief that a reduction of 10 
per cent would have no positive influence 
in lowering the cost of living, stimulat- 
ing industry or ameliorating economic 
conditions. 





EXPORT LUNCHEONS RESUMED 


NEW YORK, May 24—The monthly 
luncheons of the New York export rep- 
resentatives of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce will be resumed 
here on June 29, the last Thursday in 
the month, George F. Bauer, secretary 
of the N. A. C. C. foreign trade commit- 
tee, in announcing their resumption to- 
day, said that the meetings would be 
opened to all automotive export officials 
and invitations will be sent to members 
of the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the Rubber Association 
of America and other allied organiza- 
tions. 
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Uniformity in Colors 


of Lights Endorsed 


American Engineering Standards 
Committee Starts Movement 
for Standardization 


NEW YORK, May 23—A movement 
for standardized colors for traffic 
signals for highways, buildings, etc., was 
started to-day by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, which 
called a meeting attended by delegates 
of more than fifty associations inter- 
ested in such work. The meeting went 
on record as favoring a program of na- 
tional uniformity in colors of lights used 
as signals by night and non-luminous 
colors used as day signals. 

The plan is not only to standardize 
colors for day and night, but the position 
of different colored lights when used for 
signal purposes. 

The meeting was represented by prac- 
tically all associations connected with 
the automotive industry, as well as asso- 
ciations representing railroads, trolley 
companies, safety engineers, electrical en- 
gineers, Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
Public Roads and many other organiza- 
tions. An international character was 
added by the presence of the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Associations. 


General Recommendations Adopted 


‘No definite action was taken at to-day’s 
meeting beyond adopting a series of gen- 
eral recommendations to outline the scope 
of the work. A sectional committee of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, composed of delegates from 
all interested organizations, is to be ap- 
pointed to carry out the details of the 
work. 

The recommendations accepted at to- 
day’s meeting were as follows, the dele- 
gates first going on record as favoring 
national uniformity in the use of colors 
for traffic signals: 

1—The use of colored lights on all vehicles 
using the highways. 

2—Their use on signals along highways 
and its curbs, both for permanent and 
temporary purposes, 

3—Their use for highway crossings for 
steam and electric railways. 

4—A co-ordinated relation of 
position, form and number of signals. 

5—A co-ordinated relation to systems of 
fiashing, or similar signals. 

6—Colors for non-luminous signals. 

7—Recommendations on the use of celors 
for emergency signals. 

8—Methods of specifying or defining colors 
for other signal purposes. 

9—Any other uses for which color should 
be employed as signals. 


Change to Yellow Opposed 


It was planned by chairmen who had 
drafted the agenda that the question of 
signals for steam railroads and electric 
railroads would be considered in connec- 
tion with those for highways, but strong 
opposition was brought forth by the rail- 
road and trolley interests with the result 
that recommendation No. 3 was elimi- 
nated from consideration, except where 


color, 
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Year Number Wholesale Value 
1899... 3,700 $4,750,000 
1904..... 21,281 23,634,367 
1909..... 127,731 158,918,506 
| 181,000 213,000,000 
TN ics i 199,319 240,770,000 
1992.....0: 356,000 335,000,000 
> 461,500 399,902,000 
1 ee 543,679 413,859,379 


Year Number Wholesale Value 
1904..... 411 $946,947 
, Ee 3,255 5,230,023 
1903 to 1910 10,374 20,485,500 
Wt cass 10,655 22,292,521 
i: 22,000 43,000,000 
191Se.35% 23,500 44,000,000 
Bo re 25,375 45,098,464 





3,700 PASSENGER CARS PRODUCED IN 1899; 
TOTAL OF 1,514,000 WERE BUILT LAST YEAR 


NEW YORK, May 22—Interesting statistics with reference to the automotive 
industry are contained in the 1922 issue of Facts and Figures, the annual year book 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, which is now on press. 
of the fact that if passenger car production continues at anything like the present 
rate, a new record will be established in 1922, the following table showing passenger 
car production and wholesale value since 1899 is valuable: 


Motor truck production and wholesale value for years since 1904 follows: 


In view 


Year Number Wholesale Value 
TOW asee 818,618 $565,978,950 
1O1Gs <0, 1,493,617 797 ,469,353 
yt ee ee 1,740,792 1,053,505,781 
1006... 926,388 801,937,925 
1. 1,657,652 1,461,785,925 
TERieé<« 1,883,158 1,809, 170,963 
, | 1,514,000 1,093,918,000 


Year Number Wholesale Value 
| 74,000 $125,800,000 
1. ae 90,000 157,500,000 
Oe 128,157 220,982,668 
Tereiaads 227,250 434,168,992 
a Ae 316,364 423,326,621 
ee 322,039 423,756,715 
1. | ee 154,550 166,082,000 








highways cross steam or trolley lines. 

The question of railroads favoring the 
elimination of the red tail light from 
the automobile was suggested and met 
with opposition. Railroad interests were 
not looked upon favorably as wanting 
to keep entirely out of this research on 
railroad signals and yet attempting to 
dictate the lights that highway vehicles 
should carry, This matter will have to 
be carried to a solution in the sectional 
committee. 

The necessity for an international 
standardization of color for traffic sig- 
nals was suggested and this will doubt- 
less be considered by the sectional com- 
mittee. 

Some delegates went so far as to rec- 
ommend that in an investigation of this 
character the possibility of standardizing 
in all forms of transportation, namely, 
marine, air, railways, trolleys, highways, 
etc., should be broadly considered. 





Cleveland Radiator Co. 
Succeeds Old Division 


CLEVELAND, May 24—The Cleveland 
Radiator Co. has been organized to suc- 
ceed the Cleveland radiator division of 
the Sparks-Withington Co. H. K. Hall, 
formerly general manager of the Sparks- 
Withington property, will be president 
and treasurer. E. S. Weidle, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, formerly was 
Cleveland branch manager of the McCord 
Manufacturing Co. of Detroit, and L. V. 
Grantier, the chief engineer, also was 
formerly connected with the McCord as 
the assistant chief engineer. D. A. Bird, 
superintendent of the Sparks-Withing- 
ton Co., will be production manager. 

The organization and plant now are 
complete, and both tubular and cellular 
radiators are in production. The output 
now is about 250 radiators a day. 





Maibohm Overruled 
in Fight on Sale 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, May 24—Objec- 
tions to confirmation of the sale of. the 
assets of the Maibohm Motors Co. to a 
creditors’ committee headed by E. G. 
Kirby of Cleveland, filed by H. C. Mai- 
bohm, president of the old company, and 
F. W. Cushing, the vice-president, have 
been overruled. 

Maibohm and Cushing informed Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy Belford that the cred- 
itors’ committee for which Kirby acted 
represented only a part of the creditors 
and that if a new sale was ordered a 
larger bid would be made. Maibohm 
said he was willing to file a bond against 
loss. It was brought out at the hearing 
that Storey & Co., New York brokers, 
were back of the Maibohm proposal. It 
is understood, that they had plans under 
way for reorganization of the company 
by issuing $500,000 in bonds and acquir- 
ing from the Mercer Motors Co. the man- 
ufacturing rights for the Simplex car, 
which would have been put out in a modi- 
fied form at a moderate price. 

The creditors’ committee which bid in 
the property last week represented more 
than 80 per cent of the creditors. It 
proposes to turn the assets over to a new 
Ohio corporation known as the Arrow 
Motors Co. 

It is understood Maibohm may appeal 
to Federal Judge Killits. 





Sue Insurance Directors 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, May 24— 
Charging that seven Rock Rapids resi- 
dents, former directors of the Inter- 
state Automobile Insurance Co., de- 
frauded the company of $347,500, E. H. 
Hoyt, receiver, has secured an order to 
bring ac:ion to recover that amount. 
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Improvement Is Real, 
Milwaukee Bank Says 


Parts and Equipment Makers in 
District Are Operating at 
Capacity 


MILWAUKEE, May 22—Constantly 
increasing production, which is carrying 
passenger car factories to within 100 per 
cent of normal operations, and manu- 
facturers of automotive parts and equip- 
ment to the limit of capacity to make 
deliveries according to specifications, is 
the distinct feature of the automotive 
industries at this time in the Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin district, 

Testimony that the improvement up 
to this time has been real and not in any 
. way artificial or fictitious is adduced by 
the research experts of Milwaukee’s larg- 
est bank, the First Wisconsin National, 
which in the May number of Business and 
Financial Comment, a monthly summary 
of local conditions issued by the bank, 
says: 

“Automotive parts and _ accessories 
manufacturers continued to have good 
business during the past month. Em- 
ployment in this group increased 5 to 10 
per cent during the month of April, and 
this has been accentuated so far in May.” 


Conservative View Taken 


The summary then takes a conserva- 
tive view and says: 


The seasonal nature of the automobile 
business, however, has to be taken into con- 
sideration. From about June 1, activity 
generally slows down and starts up again 
in August. Despite the good showing of the 
automobile companies for the last two 
months, it is too early to assume that this 
will be a year of spectacular motor car 
production except for a few concerns. 


Delving into retrospect and prospect, 
the summary says: 


Study of automobile statistics has de- 
veloped the fact that for several years new 
demand has centered on the low and medium- 
priced cars. It would be interesting to find 
out the progression of buying from the lower 
to the medium and higher-priced cars. There 
must be a more or less regular tendency 
for buyers to go from a cheap to a medium- 
priced car, but the number who graduate 
into the higher-priced class is naturally much 
smaller. The production and registration 
figures show that the expensive car class 
has increased relatively little for the past 
five or six years. 


Good Bus Outlook 


Regarding the motor truck industry, 
the review says: 


Production and sales of motor trucks have 
been making slower progress than is the 
case with passenger cars. On the other 
hand, however, the possibilities of passenger 
and freight transportation by motor bus or 
truck are just beginning to be realized. 
Heretofore the railroad and traction lines 
have occupied the field of mass transpor- 
tation as distinguished from the indiviaual 
service of the automobile. Now we appear 
to be coming into a period when, for dis- 
tances within a radius of 100 miles, the 
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CENTRAL CHINA GETS 
ITS FIRST TRACTOR 


WASHINGTON, May 22—The 
first tractor ever used in central 
China was included in a shipment 
of American agricultural machin- 
ery recently received at Hankow, 
the Department of Commerce has 
been informed by Consul General 
Heintzleman. 

The order was placed through an 
American house at Hankow in con- 
nection with the development by 
a group of Chinese capitalists of 
13,000 acres of land in northern 
Honan on the Yellow River. The 
promoters intend first to undertake 
the cultivation of peanuts. If the 
machinery just received proves sat- 
isfactory, additional orders will be 
placed. 











truck and bus will to some extent supersede 
or supplement rail transportation, 


Tangible evidence of the improved po- 
sition of passenger car and parts factors 
in this as well as other districts in the 
United States is provided by the reports 
coming daily from various industries, 
telling of progress of a substantial sort. 





Orders Keeping Plants 
Running at Top Speed 
(Continued from page 11382) 


to be prepared for emergencies and 
with commitments only for short 
terms they will be able to turn 
around, no matter what happens. 

Skilled automotive labor is scarce 
in the principal centers, such as De- 
troit, Cleveland and Indianapolis, 
and many young men who returned 
to the farms when they were laid off 
during the slump cf 1920 are going 
back to the factories. The conse- 
quence is that farm help is getting 
scarce, especially in Michigan. 

Up to the present: motor vehicle 
builders have not begun to bid 
against each other for factory help 
as they have in other boom days. 
They are operating on a much small- 
er margin of profit than they did 


then and if labor costs go up mate- 
rially it will be necessary to raise. 


car prices. Metals are somewhat 
higher than they were a few weeks 
ago and parts prices have stiffened 
since makers cleaned up their inven- 
tories and partly fabricated stocks. 





STUTZ DEALERS TO MEET 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 24—The custom 
of holding sales conventions during the 
week of the 500-mile international sweep- 
stakes will be followed by but one Indian- 
apolis factory this year. The Stutz Motor 
Car Co. of America will hold a three-day 
sales convention May 29 to 31 inclusive. 
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Rail Official Urges 
Roads Aid Shipments 


Circular Outlines Helpful Meas- 
ures—To Add More Auto- 
mobile Freight Cars 


NEW YORK, May 22—The traffie de- 
partment of the National Automobile 
‘Chamber of Commerce has been informed 
that M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, has sent to all mem- 
bers a circular calling attention to the 
extraordinarily heavy shipments of auto- 
mobiles. The circular states that it is 
highly important, in order to fully sup- 
ply rail transportation, for the heavy au- 
tomobile shipments that: 

(1) Automobile cars be moved promptly, 
loaded or empty, to owners or nearest auto- 
motive producing territory. 

(2) Cars be not loaded with traffic which 
takes them out of route either to the owner 
or to the territory where this equipment is 
required for automotive loading. 

(3) Automobile cars be not loaded with 
commodities such as cement, lime, plaster 
and other bulk freight that leaves a residue 
of dust in the car that will damage the finish 
of automobiles when later used for that 
loading. Many hundreds of automobile cars 
have been rejected at automobile plants for 
this reason, and in view of the generally 
ample supply of other suitable equipment 
such service for automobile cars is not 
justified. 

(4) Owners give such special attention 
as may be necessary to the repair of auto- 
mobile cars to keep sufficient number in 
service to supply demands. 

Additional substantial orders for auto- 
mobile freight cars have been placed by 
the railroads. The Missouri Pacific is 
planning to build 2000 which will be 
reinforced for double decking. The 
Southern Railroad has ordered 500, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 100. The St. 
Louis and Southwestern is building 350 
in its own shops, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul proposes to build 500. 





OLD KNOX OFFICERS INDICTED 


MT. VERNON, OHIO, May 22—Indict- 
ments charging embezzlement and viola- 
tion of the Ohio blue sky laws have been 
returned against five former officers and 
directors of the Knox Tire & Rubber Co. 
The men indicted are F. D. Spencer, E. 
Scott Cannell, D. E. Frantz, V. V. Hender- 
shot and C, B. Carpenter. The five are 
eharged with the embezzlement of an 
amount aggregating $26,200. The blue 
sky law indictments supersede similar 
indictments found a year ago, which were 
declared to be faulty. 





TRAFFIC TO JOIN MERGER 


ST, LOUIS, May 22—Stockholders of 
the Traffic Motor Truck Corp. have rati- 
fied the plan calling for the transfer of 
all the assets of the company to the As- 
sociated Motor Industries, Inc., which, in 
turn, will assume all the liabilities of the 
Traffic Corporation. Stock of the truck 
company will be exchanged for securities 
of the Associated Motor Industries. 
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Plants Speeding Up in All Branches of the Industry 








Working on Fisk Contract 


PONTIAC, MICH., May 24—The tire 
mold department of the Wilson Foundry 
& Machine Co. is being worked at ca- 
pacity on a schedule which is expected 
to last until fall. The company closed 
a large contract during the winter with 
the Fisk Rubber Co., which will probably 
not be completed until September. 

Efforts are being made to boost the 
production of Knight engines for the 
Willys-Overland Co. to 175 daily, which 
is 25 in excess of the largest prediction 
for production in the Knight plant when 
it was removed here from Elyria. At 
present the production runs around 100 
daily. Night shifts are being put on to 
reach the higher figure. The Overland 
engine department maintains a fairly 
steady schedule in the vicinity of 400 
daily. 

Seiberling Speeding Up 


BARBERTON, OHIO, May 24—Oper- 
ations of the new Seiberling Rubber Co.’s 
plants here and at New Castle, Pa., have 
been speeded up to 2400 tires a day, in- 
cluding over 1500 Seiberling cords made 
at the Barberton plant. The New Castle 
plant is making Portage tires exclusively 
for Seiberling. 

While orders for large size tires now 
are being filled immediately, production 
is behind orders for small sized Seiber- 
ling tires. The estimated net profits 
of the company for April were $25,000, 
while profits this month are expected to 
reach $100,000. As there is $800,000 of 
8 per cent preferred stock outstanding 
on which the annual dividend aggregates 
$64,000, the company will more than earn 
the dividend for the year this month. 


Rolls-Royce Program Enlarged 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., May 24—As 
orders are running ahead of production 
at the Rolls-Royce plant here an in- 
creased rate of output for June is sched- 
uled, notwithstanding the big May  ex- 
pansion. The company has leased the 
large six-story factory building of the 
Knox Motors Co. for the manufacture 
of bodies. 

This branch of production is being or- 
ganized under George W. Kerr, superin- 
tendent of coach work, and it is expected 
the plant will be in full operation by thé 
latter part of June. Mudguards are the 
first item to be made in this building and 
others will be added until practically the 
entire body work for the Rolls-Royce car 
will be done in the building. 


Fyrac Gains 102 Per Cent 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 24—The Fyrac 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
spark plugs, reports a 102 per cent in- 
crease in sales for April, 1922, over 
April of last year. Orders received thus 
far, the factory states, make it a cer- 
tainty that May will -be an even bigger 





MORE MEN AT WORK 


DETROIT, May 22—Additional 
workers to the number of 5217 
were engaged last week by the 
members of the Employers Asso- 
ciation: ‘This brings the total to 
a new ‘high mark of 164,106, as 
compared with 118,497 for the same 
week in 1921 and 189,000 for the 
same week in 1920. 











month than April. The company is plan- 
ning production on that basis and its 
factory is working full time continuously. 


Durant Working on Plant at Oakland 


OAKLAND, CAL., May 24—Announce- 
ment is made by R. C. Durant that with- 
in 60 days from May 15 the factory of 
the Durant Motors Co. of California, 
now being erected in this city, will be in 
operation. The plant is being built at a 
cost of approximately $3,000,000, says 
the announcement, and has 300,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, with capacity for an 
annual output of 50,000 cars. Employ- 
ment will be furnished for 800 to 1000 
men, with an office force of 200. The 
annual payroll at the start will be $2,- 
000,000 a year, according to this an- 
nouncement. 


50 Franklins Daily 

SYRACUSE, May 25—A production 
schedule of fifty cars a day will be started 
May 29 by the Franklin Automobile Co. 
This basis of permanent production will 
be the largest in the history of the com- 
pany, except for a short time about two 
years ago when the plant here produced 
cars at the rate of fifty-five a day. The 
schedule has been forty-five cars a day. 


Packard at Highest Point 


DETROIT, May 23—The Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. is now at the highest pro- 
duction and sales point of its career, ac- 
cording to a signed statement by Presi- 
dent Alvan Macauley. New orders are 
developing in increasing volume, the 
statement said, and indications are that 
the peak has not been reached. 


Wills Expands Factory Space 


DETROIT, May 24—C. H. Wills & 
Co. have taken over the building formerly 
occupied by the Illinois Tool Co., which 
adjoins the Wills plant at Marysville, and 
will operate’ it as a department of the 
Wills factory. A large number of men 
will be added. to the payroll. 


Transport. Surpasses Records . 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., May 22 
—Transport Truck Co. reports that the 
total number of orders placed by distribu- 
tors for April delivery topped the record 
of any corresponding month in previous 
years of Transport history. 





Spring Demand Heavy 


MILWAUKEE, May 25—At present 
lack of body production facilities is keep- 
ing the output of the Nash Four at Mil- 
waukee to 55 or 60 cars a day, it being 
necessary to transfer cars for finishing. 
When the company’s new shop is finished, 
this will be eliminated and the Nash Four 
will be practically a 100 per cent Mil- 
waukee product. The Kenosha plant is 
now making 97 per cent of the Nash Six 
under one roof. 

The Harvey Spring & Forging Co., 
Racine, Wis., has brought production up 
to 100 per cent of ultimate capacity and 
is not able to accept all orders tendered, 
especially car manufacturers’ equipment 
business. The call from the wholesale 
and jobbing trade for springs is very 
heavy, while contracts from passenger car 
makers is taxing capacity to the utmost. 


Motor Wheel Adds to Plant 


LANSING, MICH., May 24—Taxed to 
capacity by orders which have neces- 
sitated overtime production in both the 
wood and steel wheel departments, as 
well as in the Gier Stamping plant, the 
Motor Wheel Corp. has let a contract 
for the construction of two additional 
units. 

Work will start immediately on both 
these additions, the completion of which 
in about sixty days will not only release 
space in the present plants needed for 
various departmental expansion, but will 
furnish a very considerable amount of 
added manufacturing space. 


Oakland Business General 


PONTIAC, MICH., May 24—April 
sales by the Oakland Motor Car Co. were 
larger than in September, 1920, which 
was the second largest month in the his- 
tory of the company, according to C. J. 
Nephler, general sales manager. Sales 
for the first half of May were 66 per cent 
in excess of the same period in April, 
and it is stated that orders are coming 
from all sections of the country rather 
than from any particular territory. 


Hard to House Employees 


ALMONT, MICH., May 24—The Al- 
mont Manufacturing Co., making gray 
iron castings, has experienced such a 
rush of business that it has been neces- 
sary to promote a housing campaign in 
the town.to provide quarters for addi- 
tional employees. Twenty-five residences 
are now under way on property near the 
plant. 


Maxwell at Top Speed 


DETROIT, May 24—The Maxwell Mo- 
tor Corp. will go into production on a 
basis of 400 cars a day for the remainder 
of May. The company now has a sec- 
ond assembly chain in operation and is 
working at top speed. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Packard Motor Car Co. comparative bal- 
ance sheet as of Feb. 28, 1922, shows ac- 
counts receivable on that date of $2,523,594, 
as compared to $3,290,994 on Aug. 31, 1921; 
inventories of $16,778,062, against $21,230,445; 
cash $3,890,950, compared to $4,523,716, and 
deferred installments, notes and bills receiv- 
able $1,466,827, against $1,144;260. The ac- 
counts payable and payrolls were $428,659 
on Feb, 28 and $2,188,270 on Aug. 31. On 
Feb. 28, 1922, net tangible assets applicable 
to the common stock amounted to $26,516,806, 
or $22.31 per share of $10 par value. 


Chandler Motor Car Co. for the four months 
to May 1 earned in excess of $1,000,000. In 
this month and June it expects to earn a 
similar amount. On 280,000 shares of capital 
stock this is the equivalent of just over $7 a 
share. The company will have more than 
earned its $6 annual dividend with a slight 
margin to spare, in the first six months, leav- 
ing earning power of the second half year 
available for strengthening surplus account, 
which in 1921 was drawn down $2,300,000 in 
the maintenance of dividends. 


Moon Motor Car Co. is marketing through 
a syndicate composed of Lage Brothers & 
Co. and William H. Colvin & Co. of Chicago 
60,000 shares of. a total of 154,213 shares out- 
standing of no par value common stock at 
$9.50 a share. . This stock has always been 
closely held and has never before been offered 
to the public. . Application will be made to 
list the stock on the New York curb. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. has declared an 
initial dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
eapital stock, payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 20. The company when incor- 
porated issued in compliance with the state 
laws of Michigan 100 shares of $10 par stock. 
A dividend of $2.50 a share has been declared 
on this stock, payable on the same date as 
the capital stock dividend. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., announces 
that all coupons on its first mortgage and 
collateral trust 7 per cent, serial notes, 
which matured May 1, 1922, and Nov. 1, 
1921, will be paid upon presentation at 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. Also six 
months’ interest at the rate of 7 per cent 
will be paid upon Series ‘“B’”’ notes, which 
matured Nov. 1, 1921. 


Hood Rubber Co. reports sales for 1921 of 
$23,844,436, against $32,867,000 in 1920. and 
$25,444,016 in 1919. Sales for the first three 
months of 1922 were $5,767,965; for the same 
period of 1921 they were $4,376,293. Regular 
dividends for 15 months amounting to $921,- 
750 were paid on preferred and common, leav- 
ing a substantial surplus. 


Martin-Parry Body Co.’s preliminary earn- 
ings statement for April shows a net income 
of approximately $250,000, compared with less 
than $100,000 in the corresponding month 
last year. New orders show an increase ‘of 
approximately 100 per cent over those booked 
for the same period in 1921. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.’s 8 per 
cent convertible bonds, which will mature 
on March 1, 1926,-have been called for re- 
tirement on Sept. 1 at 104 and interest. 
There are $1,850,000 of the bonds outstand- 
ing. The company has decided to anticipate 
the maturity. 


Detroit Air Cooled Car Co. has been given 
authority by the Michigan Securities Com- 
mission to sell stock in the state. The com- 
pany, which is incorporated under Delaware 
laws, has a capital of $1,200,000. 
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Lee Rubber & Tire Co. for the first quarter 
of 1922 reports net earnings of $139,360, 
against $77,742 for the same period last year. 
The quarterly dividend calls for the payment 
of $75,000. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., estimates net profits in 
April to be in excess of $300,000, equitable at 
the annual rate of about $8 a share on the 
common stock. 





BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 








During last week call money was much 
easier, ruling at 3% per cent throughout 
most of the week. The range was from 
3 per cent to 3% per cent, as compared 
with 3% per cent to 5% per cent in the 
previous week. There was some relaxa- 
tion noted in time money, the range 
being from 4 per cent to 4% per cent 
for all maturities up to six months, as 
compared with 4% per cent in the previ- 
ous week. This ease in time money was 
displayed despite Government’ with- 
drawals from local institutions amounting 
to $18,000,000, and a shipment of gold to 
the amount of $1,000,000 to India. The 
prime commercial rate remained un- 
changed at 4% per cent. 

The Federal Reserve statement of May 
17 showed a decrease of $151,000 in gold 
reserves but an increase of $1,308,000 in 
total reserves. Total bills on hand de- 
creased $14,284,000, total earning assets 
$36,806,000, and deposits $3,167,000. 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
showed a decline of $12,530,000 to $2,- 
146,656,000, which marks the lowest level 
since August 31, 1918. As a result of 
these changes the reserve ratio increased 
from 77.3 per cent to 77.6 per cent. 

For the month of April the output of 
bituminous coal amounted to 15,780,000 
tons, or a little less than one-third of 
the March production. This is the small- 
est production of bituminous coal for 
any month in the last ten years. Up to 
the close of the sixth week of the strike 
(May 18) the total output of coal since 
the strike began was 23,826,000 tons of 
bituminous and 39,000 tons of anthracite. 

In the corresponding period of the 1919 
strike, anthracite mines working to ca- 
pacity produced 11,816,000 tons. The 
bituminous mines which remained in 
operation contributed 29,329,000 tons, 
making a total of 41,145,000 tons. It 
must be noted, however, that 1919 was 
a “boom” year and the willingness of 
industrial plants to pay high prices in 
order to ensure continuous operation at 
full capacity led to a greater effort on the 
part of the mine owners to provide the 
coal necessary in spite of the strike con- 
ditions. 


TAXICAB COMPANY INSURED 


OMAHA, May 24—The Zurick General 
Accident & Liability Insurance Co. has 
issued to the Yellow Cab & Baggage Co. 
of this city a policy for $760,000, indemni- 
fying it against accident. 
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Program Submitted 
by Tractor Makers 


Advanced Plans for Educating 
Farmer Proposed to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


WASHINGTON, May 23—An educa- 
tional program to educate the American 
farmer to power tractors and other power 
driven farm equipment has been pro- 
posed to the Department of Agriculture 
by the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Managers. The program, if 
adopted and carried out by the depart- 
ment, it is declared, will be one of the 
most advanced plans ever advocated for 
the successful farmer. 

Primarily the program as outlined, 
which will be submitted to Secretary 
Wallace, is one of educating the farmer 
to use power farm equipment instead 
of horse and mule power. If the De- 
partment will adopt some sort of program 
to disseminate information showing the 
relative cost of horse power vs. mechani- 
cal power, the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Managers has agreed 
to compile statistics on the relative cost, 
working in co-operation with the in- 
dustry. 

In discussing the program to-day, F. 
R. Todd, vice-president of the Deering 
company, Moline, IIl., said: 

The thing in a nut shell, which we have 
proposed to the Department of Agriculture, 
is to educate the farmer, through its vari- 
ous mediums available, to power equipment. 
Statistics already available show that power 
equipment is far superior to horse power 
and there is no way of estimating what the 
farmer loses annually by his continued use 
of horses and mules to till his land, as com- 
pared to, what the cost is under the most 
improved methods of mechanical farming. 


Wish Government Appropriation 


The idea of educating the farmer to 
mechanical equipment will be under the 
active supervision of the tractor and 
thresher department of the association 
which has offered its services to the de- 
partment, and which, it was stated to-day 
by Todd, will follow up the idea placed 
before the agricultural officials in an en- 
deavor to secure an appropriation for 
the department in furthering the use of 
mechanical equipment on farms, 

Guy H. Hall has been chosen by the 
tractor and thresher department to rep- 
resent that association in co-operating 
with the Government. Hall was selected 
because he is a director of the National 
Institute of Progressive Farming, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He will act as 
liaison officer of the association in co- 
operating with the Department. 

The delegation of equipment manufac- 
turers in addition to Hall and Todd was 
composed of Finley P. Mount of the Ad- 
vance-Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., and 
J. B. Bartholomew of the Avery Plow 
Co., Peoria, Il. 

A full report of the final reeommenda- 
tions made by this committee and the 
action taken by the department will be 
made to the association at an early date. 
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Arrow Tool & Manufacturing Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., will change its name on June 1 
and do business under the name of the 
Forsberg Manufacturing Co., the change be- 
ing due to the fact that another company, 
longer in the field but doing the same char- 
acter of business, uses the word ‘‘Arrow”’ in 
its name and trademark. The Forsberg com- 
pany will continue making tools and special 
machinery. There will be no change either 
in the ownership or management of the com- 
pany. A modern, up-to-date press room’ has 
been added to the company’s plant to take 
care of orders for stampings and sheet metal 
specialties in large quantities. 


Simms Foundry Co. of Racine, Wis., has 
effected a consolidation with the Racine Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co., and the merged con- 
cerns have been jointly reincorporated as 
the Simms Foundry Corp., with $200,000 cap- 
ital. The combined capacity of the two 
plants is 50 to 60 tons a day, with a normal 
force of 300 operatives. Officers of the new 
company are: President, Horace R. Simms; 
first vice-president, J. Harvey Manny, Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Griffith G. 
Jones; secretary, George L. Buck; treasurer, 
James V. Rohan. 


G. F. Armstrong, president of the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., has purchased the Martin 
Tire & Rubber Co. at West Haven, Conn., 
and incorporated it under the name of the 
West Haven Rubber Co., with the same 
officers that are now serving with the Arm- 
strong company. Production will center on 
cord tires, the plant having a present capacity 
of about 200 daily. Armstrong Rubber Co. is 
now making additions to its Garfield, N. J., 
plant that will increase its present output of 
500 a day. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., and the Johns-Pratt 
Co. announce that after June 15 each com- 
pany will manufacture and market its re- 
spective products separately. The former 
corporation has acted as exclusive selling 
agents for the products manufactured by the 
latter for a number of years. It is felt now, 
the companies state, that the greatest econ- 
omy to all interested will be in direct sale 
by the manufacturer through organized dis- 
tributors, 


Rotary Tire & Rubber Co.’s plant at 
Zanesville, Ohio, which is in the hands of 
Guy Winegarner as receiver, will probably 
not be put into operation in the immediate 
future. Previous to the appointment of a 
receiver prospects were bright for the re- 
organization of the company, and there was 
a likelihood that the plant would be pur- 
chased by the Studebaker-Wulff Co. of 
Columbus, but these negotiations fell 
through. 


P, E. Werner, formerly of Akron but now 
of Kansas City, has purchased the Kansas 
City Tire & Rubber Corp., which has been 
in the hands of a receiver since May, 1919. 
The plant, which is equipped for the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes, has been leased 
since the receivership by the Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., of which Werner is the head. 
Werner has also assumed management of the 
Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing Co. 


Harmon D. Palmer, chief engineer of the 
‘Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., has 
been granted patents on a new design of cast 
steel spring hanger to overcome rattling 
and other noises. The patent has been 
assigned to the Kissel company, which is 
equipping its cars with the new device as 
stock equipment, 
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Lomar Manufacturing Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, manufacturer of shock absorbers, has 


been incorporated in Ohio for $100,000, all 
common stock. The officers are: C. W. 
Shartle,  Jr., Middletown, president and 


general manager; Tom Randolph, Houston, 
Texas, vice-president and director; L. L. 
Lomar, Middletown, general superintendent. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. of New York 
has executed a lease of the first and second 
stories of a large building in Milwaukee for 
warehouse and general headquarters pur- 
poses. The lease is for a period of ten years. 


Unique Storage Battery Co, has begun 
the manufacture of storage batteries at its 
plant in Buffalo. W. F. McClashan is presi- 
dent and A. A. Brehm, secretary of the 
company. 


Federal Motor Co.’s plant at Indianapolis, 
formerly occupied by the Empire Motor Car 
Co., is being placed in readiness for occu- 
pancy by the Frontenac Motor Co. of 
America. 


Anderson Spring Lubricator Co., Inc., an- 
nounces its removal to its new home, Revere 
Parkway at Spring Street, Everett Station 
(49), Boston. 


Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., an- 
nounces that it has removed its executive 
offices to its factory at Little Falls, N. J. 


Stutz Reports Net Loss 
of $632,370 at End of 1921 


NEW YORK, May 25—The Stutz Mo- 
tor Car Co. of America for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, reports a net loss 
of $632,370, after expenses, inventory 
losses, ete. 

There was a decided change in the 
balance sheet at the end of 1921 as com- 
pared with the end of 1920. The inven- 
tory was reduced from $3,049,238 to 
$1,890,608, while accounts and notes re- 
ceivable declined from $285,297 to $75,- 
222. Current liabilities including notes 
were $302,482, as compared with $1,339,- 
871 at the close of the previous year. 

In his report to stockholders, William 
M. Thompson, president of the company, 
reviews conditions in the automobile mar- 
ket last year. He states that the efforts 
of the corporation and its officers have 
been centered almost entirely on problems 
of manufacturing and sales efficiency, and 
describes improvements in the car. 


DURANT PLANT ANNIVERSARY 


LANSING, May 24—The Lansing plant 
of Durant Motors celebrated its first 
anniversary yesterday by turning out 
123 cars. A year ago the site which the 
plant now occupies was an apple orchard. 
In that period the factory has been built 
and substantial production reached. The 
output will be increased as rapidly as 
possible. 


REGAL TIRE IN LIQUIDATION 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, May 23— 
Shareholders of the Regal Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. have been advised that the com- 
pany has been officially placed in liquida- 
tion and it is most likely that the prop- 
érty will be offered for sale in the near 
future. The Red Arrow people will 
probably secure the property. 
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METAL MARKETS 








It is in those steel products of which 
representative tonnages enter into automo- 
tive consumption that tight conditions pre- 
vail with reference to the supply, so much 
so that in sheets, for instance, premiums 
are becoming more and more frequent. It 
is true that in isolated instances premiums 
have also been paid by the oil industry for 
tank plates needed for immediate construc- 
tion of storage tanks. Price conditions 
surrounding steel -products chiefly entering 
into the building industry and railroad 
equipment compared with those prevailing 
for the steel products which the automotive 
industries require are, however, relatively ° 
easy. Of course, there are some very good 
reasons for this state of affairs. Having 
bought earlier in the year from hand to 
mouth and steadfastly avoided all commit- 
ments for deferred deliveries, automotive 
buyers could hardly hope that when the tide 
turned they would find the steel producers 
in a mood to make sacrifices for the sake of 
accommodating them. 

Costs of production have not declined. 
If any change has taken place in the last 
few weeks, it has been in the opposite 
direction. Freight rates are stili high and 
the fuel situation, while not critical, entails 
additional cost burdens. Moreover, in spite 
of the slow formation of a premium market 
on some products, the bulk of the steel that 
is now being shipped, billed, and paid for 
was sold at prices that did not ease the load 
of financing perceptibly. The last few days, 
howevér, have witnessed a return to con- 
ditions that can not help but result in further 
accentuation of the tight fit of supply and 
demand, especially in the sheet market. 
Automotive purchasing agents, as in the 
days of the post-armistice flurry, are again 
waiting on sales managers and begging, hat 
in hand, for early shipments. The “price no 
object’”’ attitude is once more to the fore. 

It is just two years ago that $75 was con- 
sidered a low price for open-hearth .sheet 
bars and, while to-day’s quotations are less 
than ore-half that level, conditions bear 
much resemblance to those hectic days. 
Again we hear of negotiations by passenger 
motor car builders for sheet bar tonrnages 
to be delivered to non-integrated rolling milis 
for conversion. Certain it is that the steel 
market, in so far as the automotive in- 
dustry’s requirements are concerned, is once 
more dominated by the seller. 

Pig Iron.—The market which is now 20 
to 25 per cent higher than it was three 
months ago, continues strong, the Chicago 
foundry market now being on a $23 base. 
There are still quite a number of furnaces 
out of blast and production could be materi- 
ally increased. Some -English iron has begun 
to come in. ‘ 

Steel.—_Nonintegrated sheet rollers fight 
shy of naming a third quarter price for full- 
finished automobile sheets, but in one quarter 
a 5 cent price has been forecasted, based 
on a $38 sheet bar market. As intimated 
several weeks ago in this report, prices fog 
bolts and nuts have been advanced 10 per 
cent. Some strip steel interests now ask 
3.75¢, base Pittsburgh, for cold-rolled and 
quotations for hot-rolled range all the way 
from 2 to 2.50¢, *Pittsburgh. 

Aluminum.—Some of: the-importers are 
now asking 19¢ for 98 to 99 per cent virgin 
ingots, but others continue to name 18.50¢. 
Automotive demand is broader. 

Copper.—Fractiona]l advances have taken 
place in copper, copper products and brass. 
Good demand from the automotive industries 
is noted. : 
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SHOWS 


Nov. 13-18—Chicago, Annual 
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Calendar 


its in Connection with the 
Brazilian Centenary As- 


November—Buenos Aires, Ar- 


gentina, Annual Exhibi- 


socciacio Automobilista tion, Automovil Club 
ative’. inaeaieat Brazileria. Argentino. 
Association, Sept. 15-20—The Hague, Auto- 

mobile Show. RACES 


FOREIGN SHOWS 
March 10-July 31—Tokio, Japan, 
Peace Exhibition. 


May — Shanghai, Exhibition of 
Road Building Material. 


Sept. 


25-Oct. 3—Berlin, Auto- 
mobile Show at the Kaiser- 
damm Hall under the 
auspices of the German 
Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 


May 


July 


30 — Indianapolis, Inter- 
national Sweepstakes. 


15 — Strasbourg, French 
Grand Prix. 


CONVENTIONS 


May, 1922—Quito, Ecuador, Agri- September — Buenos Aires, 
cultural Exposition, cele- Argentina, Annual Ex. ay Sostuar ee ‘aus, Bt so 
brating Centenary of Ecua- hibition, Sociedad Rural Automobilia Absocat 
dor. Automotive Section. Argentina, utomobile sociation. 


May 6-21—Scheveningen, Auto- 
mobile Show. 


May 24-June 5— Barcelona, 


Oct. 


4-15 — Paris, Automobile 


Show, Grand Palais. 


Nov. 


Spain, Automobile Show 
under Dealers’ Direction. Nov. 
May 28-June 5—Prague, Motor 
Show. Hotel de Ville. 
Nov. 


July 1-24—London (Olympia), 
Aircraft Exhibition. 


Sept. 1922 — Rio de Janeiro, 


3-11— London (Olympia), 


Automobile Show. 


10 - Dec. 19 — Brussels, 
Automobile Show, Palais 
de la Cinquantenaire, 


29-Dec. 4—London (Olym- 
pia), Cycle and Motor- 
cycle Show. British Cycle 
Motors, The Tower, War- 


May 


June 


June 


22-25—New York, Palisades 
Interstate .Park, Second 
National Conference on 
State Parks, Bear Moun- 
tain Inn. 


11-15—Milwaukee Annual 
International Convention 
of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 
19-20 — Detroit, Summer 
Convention of the Auto- 
mobile Body Builders As- 
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June 19-24—Colorado . Springs, 
Summer Meeting, Auto- 
motive Equipment Asso- 
ciation. 


June 26-July 1—Atlantic City, 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American 
Society for Testing 
Materials, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall Hotel. 


August 28-Sept. 2 — Detroit 
National Safety Congress. 


Sept. 18-23, 1922—Rome, Italy, 
Second Annual Meeting. of 
the International Chamber 
of Commerce, 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 


June 20-24 — White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 1922 Sum- 
mer Meeting of Society of 
Automotive Engineers.- 
Detroit, May 19. The 
Pennsylvania section will 
hold an outing at Torres- 
dale or a body meeting on 





Brazil, Automobile Exhib- 


wick Road, Coventry. 


sociation, 


May 25, . 





Highway Conference 


Appoints Committee 


WASHINGTON, May 24—Discussion 
preliminary to a series of conferences 
between Federal, state and automotive 
engineering officials to-day resulted in 
the appointment of a standing commit- 
tee to meet on call of the chairman to 
study the whole question of motor vehi- 
cle restrictions. 

The conferees discussed the necessity 
of developing roads from an economic 
standpoint and advantageous mainte- 
nance standards of weights, sizes, loads 
and weight distribution, advisability of 
seasonal restrictions, and if advisable by 
whom they should be made. Overloading 
and overspeeding also were taken up. 

In regard to highway finance, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the pres- 
ent system were discussed. Advisability 
of laying down a uniform program as 
between states and the proper distribu- 
tion of the cost of highways were gone 
into by the conferees, but action was de- 
ferred pending further discussion. 

The following were named as a stand- 
ing committee to consider the problems 
involved at a series of conferences, the 
first of which will last two days and 
will be subject to call of the chairman: 

T. H. McDonald, chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, chairman; C. H. Bennette 
of the Connecticut Highway Depart- 
ment; William O. Uhler of the Penn- 
sylvania Highway Department; J. H. 
Mullen of the Minnesota Highway De- 
partment; N. J. Machall of the Maryland 
Highway Department; George P. Cole- 
man of the Virginia Highway Depart- 
ment; W. C. Markham of the Kansas 
Highway Department; R. D. Chapin, W. 
T. White, A. J. Brosseau, George M. 
Graham, Alvan Macauley and Pyke John- 
son. 

“There is not very much that can be 
said of what we accomplished at to-day’s 
meeting,” Chapin said, “but the big thing 
is that for the first time in the history 


of the automotive industry representa- 
tives of that industry have met with 
Federal and state officials to discuss com- 
mon problems, and .to-day’s meeting is 
but the first of a series of conferences 
out of which a great deal is expected to 
come.” 


Canada Sent 2312 Cars 


Overseas During April 


WASHINGTON, May 24—The April 
exports of passenger cars from Canada 
totaled 2312, with a value of $1,358,222, 
while overseas truck shipments num- 
bered 96, with a value of $41,663. Parts 
shipments were valued at $100,884. 

These figures, just received from Can- 
ada, were announced to-day by the auto- 
motive division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
shipments in March were 2983 passenger 
cars valued at $1,731,886; 176 trucks val- 
ued at $81,982, and parts valued at $61,- 
562. 








DEDICATE BATCHELDER PARK 


SUMMIT, N. J., May 22—A tract of 
10,000 acres of land on top of Baltusrol 
Mountain has been dedicated as Batchel- 
der Park in memory of the late Amos G. 
Batchelder, for many years secretary of 
the American Automobile. Association, 
who was killed in an army ambulance air- 
plane crash at Indian Head, Md., May 
28, 1921. Part of the property was the 
home of Batchelder and is now occupied 
by his wife and daughter. The land 
was dedicated for building purposes and 
was named by Miss Marion Spooner, 
daughter of F. E. Spooner, secretary of 
the Old Timers’ Club. 





ACCESSORY MAKERS EXPAND 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, May ‘23— 
William F. Nutt, president of the Victor 
Products Co., has purchased the plant 
of the Excelsior Drill Cohere, owing to 
the increase in; businéss.{.:The company: 
manufactures automobile accessories, in- 
cluding accelerators, glass wings, etc. 


National Postpones 


Decision on Merger 


NEW YORK,. May 25—Stockholders 
of the National Motor Car & Vehicle 
Corp. of Indianapolis decided at a special 
meeting held at the corporate office here 
to refer back to the board of directors 
for further investigation the proposal 
to merge with Associated Motor Indus- 
tries. Another special meeting will be 
called later to determine what shall be 
done. 

The proposition submitted to the stock- 
holders was either to accept the offer of 
the Associated Motor Industries for the 
assets of the corporation upon the basis 
of an exchange of securities or as an 
alternative the sale of all the property 
and assets of the corporation. It is 
understood that some of the creditors of 
the National company are opposed to the 
consolidation plan. 

No date has been fixed for again sub- 
mitting the views of the directors to the 
stockholders. 





TO HOLD PETROLEUM MEETING 


WASHINGTON, May 22—The United 
States Bureau of Mines announces that 
the interdepartmental petroleum specifi- 
cations committee which prepares tenta- 
tive specifications for all petroleum prod- 
ucts, including gasoline, fuel and lubricat- 
ing oil for the United States Government, 
will hold an open meeting in the audi- 
torium of the Interior Building here at 
9a.m., July 3. At this meeting specifica- 
tions for petroleum products will be dis- 
cussed in detail and all persons interested 
are invited to attend and express their 
views on the subject. 





BIG MAXWELL EARNINGS 


DETROIT, May 25—William R. Wilk 
son, president of the Maxwell Motor 
Corp., states that April net earnings of 
Maxwell consolidated, after interest and, 
charges, is more than .$500,000, 


























